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New Life for New England (p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 

New ultural and economic 
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c economic progress of New 
England. (b) How are New Englanders 


planning to meet and overcome these 


obstacles? 
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for This Issue 


Motivation 

When baseball or other sports fans 
argue about the merit of the teams they 
sure to say 


Why do they 


support, one of t is 
“Let’s look at the record! 
sav that? 
Pivotal Questions 

1. Let’s look at the re 
England Why can New 


1 } 1 li; 
claim that they live in one of 


1 tT New 
Ek ng] inl lers 
the most 


important sections of 


2. Do you thi hat there is 


1D 
sland? Justify your 


9 youth in New 


ur country? 
i futtire 


Which of »s to New 
d pr le t ink is most 
Why? Englander 


icler 
1 Ar New 


their s " 1 of 


Englanders justified in 
Federal aid? Defend 
, 


your answer. In what ways | UI 
nmunity used Federal 
5. (For non-New Englanders.) What 


similarity do you see between problems 


New 


of t nation and 


England's problen 


In our region 


Summary 
Do you ag 
Bowles of ( it ti it is the 


] 


sovernor 


| pl “ edict ister 


OMY proph 


yur point of 


Activities 

1. An oppor 
cial Studies and English may be taken 
by recommending such books is Van 
Wyck Brooks’ The Flowering of Neu 
England or New England Indian Sum 
mer Better readers 
analytical surveys of New England lit- 
erature. Book reports on parts of these 


unity for linking the So- 


will enjoy these 


volumes may be accepted in both Eng- 
lish and Social Studies classes. 

2. Let the class assemble as a com 
mittee of businessmen who wish to at 
tract new industries to the area in which 


you live. What industries would you 


you go 
students 


want to attract? How would 
about attracting them? Have 
look through local newspapers for ad- 
vertisements by state chambers of com- 
merce which invite industries to set up 
branches or establish themselves in a 
locality. These can be brought to class 
ind explained 

3. Ask a student who has seen the 

tion picture The Whistle at Eaton 
Falls to report on it and point out those 
which develop in dramatic 


factual data in the 


Se que nces 
irticle 


Austria (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 
4 huge empire in central Europe 
until the end of World War I, Austria 
is now a small, land-locked state, about 
the size of Indiana, with a population 
smaller than that of New York City 
Most of the country is mountainous, but 
there igricultural land and val 
urces. A German 
Austrians have a 
and have 


iS good 
uable mineral res 
s eaking people the 
culture 


| 
distinctive national 


made great contributions in music, psy 
and industrial design 

Before the outbreak of World War Il 
forcibly annexed by Nazi 
Germany. The Allies promised to treat 
Austria as a liberated nation rather than 


mquered enemy 


chiatry, literature, 


Austria was 


but since the end 
been jointly occupied 

ras ed off the land, while the 
Stgtes has given Austria consid 
Marshall Plan aid. The Russians 

» refused to agree to proposed treaty 
Their military 


terms occupation of 


gives them 
Europe, 
strengthen the Austrian 
Party, and provides the Russian econ- 
ymy with goods produced in Austria. 
Unlike occupied Germany, Austria 
central, national government 


a strategic position 
permits them to 
Communist 


sf 
Austria 


in central 


has a 
which rules all Austria. Laws passed by 
the Austrian parliament go into effect 
unless there is unanimous disapproval 
by the occupying powers. 


Aim 
To help students understand Aus 
tria’s relations with the occupying pow- 








2-T 


ers and to consider reasons for the delay 


in concluding a treaty with Austria 


Assignment 
l De SC ribe 
popul 


living 


Austria today as (a) 


ition, (c) how the peo 


Explain Austria’s 
its position as a huge em 
wre World War I 
Allies 
than ¢ 


g World War II? 


Discuss two reasons 


pro! t 
promise to 


onquer Austria 
long 
ice” with Austria 


for 


Discussion Questions 
1. Austria today is an occupied coun- 
vy. What does this mean? 
2. What similar there be 
t} Austria and 


Germany? How do 


ns differ? 


ties are 
tween 


the 


) ry ] 
ve ccupati 
occupation of 
tr occupat 


Austrian 


} 


were in 
disappointed wit 


has there been such a 
making a 
How does the proposed peace 


kind 


with 


iong 


delay in treaty with 
Austria? 
vith Austria differ from the 


which will be 


pe ice 


made 
Cermany? 
Activities 
Have class cartoonists capture 

] Austr 
liberation. Students who can 


ians about the de 


h to suggest ideas for 


ck interview be 

Vspaper | ( eT 
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verner of Austri The 
questions 


tween 
ind 
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Scholastic’s 1952 News Map 
of the World 


The <¢ 
Scholastic Mag 
World up-to-date 
ents In 


ass ¢ 


mimittee for keeping 
1952 News Map 
can add this 
Great Britain: 


razines 
of the 
panel f recent ey 
GREAT BRITAIN: England mourns 
the death of King George VI, 
but looks forward to a happy 
era under Queen Elizabeth II. 


Whiskey on the Air Waves 
(p. 5) 

Digest of the Arguments 
The advertising of beer 

radio and T\ 

liquor advertising 

in Congress which will outlaw the ad- 


and wine on 
has caused opponents of 
to sponsor legislation 


vertising of hard liquor on the airwaves. 
This has given rise to the controversial 
question: “Should Congress pass a law 
forbidding any advertising of hard 
liquor on radio and TV?” 

Proponents hold that American homes 
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South Africa—A survey of recent events 
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liticians Make the Best Presiden 
Timber? A and con discussion 
this controversial su 


sented together with a 
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Fort 
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ire pre 
history 


those portions of ou 


on the points made 
March 19 Issue 
The Miracle of Dis- 


survey of 


A special issue 


tribution—A_ comprehensive 


America’s distribution system 





being invaded by liquor advertisers 


that this I make ¢ 
the ind wine 
advert i ( i matter of 
whiskey 
airwaves will spre id 

Alaska tha 
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it does not 
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gislation will isier 


eventual banning of beer 


time advertising on the 
from its small 
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t 
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iquor to 
wuthorize invasion of 
home it} lsive advertising 
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self-; 
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Opponents the 
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hold that ne 


ban 
sell liquor includes the right to 
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Government, to ban 
liquor if that is the will 


it the | 


advertise it; that it is up 


the Federal 
idvertising of 
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not 


1€ p in would be an 


invitation ews do not like 
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tive le 


ttes to To wr similarly 
iiskey com 
frained from using thei: 


restric gislation; that wl 
panies have re 
legal right t lvertise on the airwaves; 
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the 
ind against the proposal that 
the 
liquor on the airwaves. 


To 


ments for 


help students evaluate argu 


Congress prohibit idvertising of 


hard 


Assignment 

1. In_ parallel the 
arguments for and against the proposal 
to prohibit advertising of hard liquor on 
the airwaves. 


columns outline 


2. Which of the arguments impressed 
you most? Why? 


Discussion Questions 
1. Are there 
or televised in 


any programs broadcast 
which 


Which 


our community 


sponsor beer or wine products? 
of them 

2. Do you believe that such advertis- 
ing tempts one to drink beer or wine? 
Why not? 


Opponents of 


have vou heard or seen? 


or why 
har 
TV hold that it is an 
invasion of the home. What is meant by 
this? Do you agree that your home is 
invaded by advertising? Defend 


d liquor adver 


on radio or 


such 
your point of view 
} How 


troversy 


does each in the con 
the Constitution to support 


viewr 


side 
use 
its point of 

5. Do 
should pass a law 
ing of whiskey on 
your 


that Congress 
srohibiting advertis 


TV? Justify 


you believe 
I 
radio or 


answer 


Activities 

1. After students had the op- 
portunity of skimming the article, ask 
for volunteers to discuss the question 
fashion at the next meet- 
A student can act as 
The audi 


have 


in round-table 
ing of the 
cl 


class 
airman of the 
class) can ask questions of the 
after exchanged 
me-third of the period. 
discussing the question, the 


round table. 
ence 
experts” they have 
opinion for 

2. After 
mary » form of a short 
Senator in 
lich the student expresses an opinion 
ind offers reason 


f view. 


sum may take the 
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etter to a Congressman or 
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the question one 
his point 
3. The class can “monitor” the air- 
ind report on the variety of prod 


Ww hich of 


for use by minors? 
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ucts which are idvertised. 


*m are not suitable 


Meet Queen Elizabeth Il (p. 4) 


Discussion Questions 
1. E 
queen. Explain 
2. What are some of the queen’s re- 


lizabeth was trained to be a 


sponsibilities? 

3. Being a queen is all work and no 
Do you agree with that idea? 
Justify your answer. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 

I. New England: a-3; b-1; c-1; d-4; e-2; 

» g-2; h-4; i-4; j-4. 

Il. Austria: A, a-2 
a-C; b-R; c-C. (II) aR: 
2-O; 3-F; 4-F; 5-O. 

Ill. Hard Liquor Advertising: 1-A; 2-A; 
3-F; 4-A; 5-A; 6-F; 7-F; 8-F. 

IV. Map Interpretation: 1-T; 2- 
4-F; 5-F. 


play. 
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1-F; 


b-1; c-4; d-3. B. 
b-C; c-C. C. 


NS; 3-T; 
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Rea Toon 


In my first letter I told you about Don 
Gillis being able to go into business 
for himself before he was 30, all 
because of an insurance program we worked 
out for him while he was still in 
school. 


Don wasn't earning much when he started 
his plan — just what he was paid for 
working Saturdays and after school. But 
with insurance rates so low for young 
people, he was able to make a nice 
start. After he graduated and began 
working full time, he increased his 
insurance each year — using his life 
insurance dividends to help pay for the 
additional insurance! (Mutual Benefit 
Life has been paying those dividends, 
or cash refunds, every year since back 
in 1847!) 


Well, when Mr. Jones decided to retire 
and gave Don an opportunity to buy the 
store, Don had more than enough savings 
in his Mutual Benefit Life policies to 
make the down payment. And that down 
payment may well be the down payment 

on his life's success! 


Are you beginning to see, Jerry, what I 
mean when I tell you that life insurance 
is just about the best saving and 
investing plan you can imagine? 








Affectionately, 


Rad 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
| 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OReGamizaed tw t848 - 
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YOU PLEASE / 


oa. 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 
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More About Gold Diggers 
Dear Editor: 

My dear Mr. Spry: Hast thou been 
jilted, or are you normally sarcastic? 

I am a small and insignificant sopho- 
more, but I, too, have had enough 
dates to know what I'm dating a fella 
for! I do not (and I can name 90 per 
cent of California girls who will agree) 
date a boy for his good looks and long 
convertible! In fact, I don’t know any 
boys with long convertibles and I live 
in Hollywood, “Cadillac town”! 


It just could be, although I am not 
accusing, that you flash “fool’s gold” in 
front of unsuspecting girls (gold dig- 
gers, you say). Perhaps you are so ob- 
vious with your good looks (I take it 
for granted you are good-looking, you 
speak with the air of one who is sure of 
himself) that one is fearful of denying 
it. In my opinion the boy with no per- 
sonality, who hasn't got it “on the ball” 
and sulks in the warmth of his perfect 
profile, or drives like a maniac in his 
lowered baby-blue convertible, doesn’t 
even hit first base! 

I’m not trying to impress you or any- 
one else, but I dare you to call this 
“hog wash” and I'll come clear to Col- 
fax, Ill., and tell you a thing or two. I 
am not a gullible girl and I believe sin- 
cerely anything any one of those girls 
said about their ideal guy! 

Jill Asher 
Montecito School 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Thanks for the Thank You Note 


Dear Editor: 
I am taking time out to write and tell 
you how much I enjoy Senior Scholastic. 
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Each person in my history class re- 
ceives the magazine weekly. Every 
Friday we have a current events hour. 
Persons are appointed chairmen and in 
turn the chairmen select students to 
discuss various topics. 

Most of all I like the crossword puz- 
zles and “Boy dates Girl.” I have found 
them both enjoyable and helpful to me. 

Velma Auzenne 
St. Landry Tr. School 
Opelousas, La. 
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* 1. Led “Green Mountain 
Boys” during Revolution 
Prepares for publication. 
Valuable natural re- 
source of T exas 
American Indian tribe 
Expression of laughter 
hese flies produce sleep- 
Ing sickness in man 
First word of “Star 

Spangled Banner.” 

Contraction for I have. 

King Farouk rules this 

country 

Workers’ Educational 


ition (abbr 


il ibbr. ) 
during 


Revolutic 3. First name of Pre 
during World War I 


f sewing machine 
Samuel Clemens’ pe 
nance 
Witty 
Bost 

Remember the = 
Klux 
American poet 
incent — 


Ku 
\ 


Oregon 


Behold. 
Illuminated 

. Otherwise 
Composition for two 
performers 
Contraction for it is 
Symbol for tellurium 10 
Early American political 
party 


Massachusetts 
Girl’s name 
Self 
Model; 
Seaport 
9. Poetic 
ed Chief 
burg, 1863--Edward 


Suitable appropri at 
M ile 


Americana 


By Alice Burris, Shawnee-Mission H. S., Merriam, Kans. 
* Starred words refer to U. S. history and geography 
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human being 


rnor of New York 
State who promoted 
building Erie Canal 
Compass point 
Office of Price 
tration (abbr. ) 
Wet earth 
Supplicates, beseeches. 
Sells. 


Adminis- 


Propose d the “Ameri 


System , 


ny 
Certified Public 
Accountant (abbr. ) 
Woman under certain 
religious vows 

Either. 

Doctor of Divinity 
(abbr. ). 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 


in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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PERSONALITY OF THE WEEK 





Meet Queen Elizabeth Il 


There Is No Royal Road 
to Becoming a Queen 


Mama, she looks just like a lady.” 

remember this remark by a young Montrealer as 
nds Queen Elizabeth I, then heiress presumptive to 
mpire, stepped trom her plane and set foot 
American continent last fall. To all of us at 
that day, catching our first sight of the princess, 
ippeared to be just that—a very lovely, slim, 


haired, blue-eyed young lady, much prettier than her 


tures had led us to believe, chic in a blue grey ensemble 


a mink coat and wearing black accessories. 


ipped by 
rhe 


in Quebec in a 


ext evening, when she appeared at a state dinner 
wide-skirted, low-cut ball 


wearing the Star 


shimmering 
gown, with a diamond tiara and necklace 


ind Ribbon of the Garter, she ippe ired as a story-book 
with all the pink-and-white 


And to those of us who came to know 


princess loveliness and glitter 


of fairy-tale royalty 
, 

r during her five-week tour of Canada and two-day visit 
to Washington, she presented before long the true picture 
t a twentieth-century monarch 

You don't, of course, get “to know” a 


lly. Even those of us in the Royal Press 


princess or a 
nee perso! i 
lrain, aceredited by the Canadian government and _ the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, were not privileged by 

ilty, which grants no interviews and holds no 
three times, receiv- 
soft-voiced and the offer of a 


which most held lightly while they curtsied 


conterences. We were ‘presented 


how d you do 


hand 
ind a few nervous Americans, much to the horror 


British colleagues grasped in a handsake that 


1 roval smile at their obvious confusion 


Her Clothes Are High Policy 
But we did have the opportunity to see royalty in action 
tch Elizabeth perform the job for which she had 


at 
been trained from the day of her birth, twenty-five years 


an occasion marked by a forty-one-gun salute in Hyde 


id the Tower of London. For when she was born 


he was third in line for the ] 


throne, and when her father 


became king became heiress presumptive the “pre 


sumptive” was used bee 1use it was presumed she would 


succeed her father unless a male child was born to her 


parents before her father’s death 
The re 18 no roy il I vad to becoming a queen now idavs 
t} 


For while the carries less 


twentieth-century British throne 


olitical power than ever before, the monarch who occupies 


' 
it ha a most difficult task She must be the embodiment of 


all her people hold to be the ideal of virtue and the symbol 


of empire, as well as the titular head of a group of demo 
ns. At the same time, she must be a well 


warm-hearted, modern person, who must please 


cratic nati 


informe d 


everyone and never express a controversial opinion, at least 
in public 

Thus her very clothes become a matter of high policy, 
for she must look like a queen and yet satisfy the average 
taste. She must wear off-the-face hats, for example, so that 
her face may be visible to her subjects at all times. Her 
dresses, of rich fabrics, are cut in simple “princess” lines 
a diamond lapel pin 


and her jewels must not be showy 


perhaps, or, most often, single-pearl earrings and the pearl 


necklace her father gave her on her twenty-first birthday. 


Significance of Her Jewels 
Her jewels have significance—a diamond maple leaf pre 
sented by Canada; her plain gold wedding band made ot 
Welsh gold from a lump that provided enough gold also for 
Princess Margaret's ring when she will marry; a diamond 
tiara given her by her grandmother, Dowager Queen Mary 
Fortunately, the simple styles become Elizabeth and her 
fresh complexion makes her lack of makeup (she wears only 
lipstick) attractive. Since her marriage to Philip, who is 
six-foot-two she wears very high hee Is She appears to be 
about five-foot-three, although height and weight statistics 
about monarchs are not available 
During her day, which lasts from 8 a.m. to midnight 
a queen must meet every situation with poise and under 
mn public view for hours at a time; be 


Scout leader one 


standing. She must be 
able to make 
moment and the 


mversation with a Boy 
head of a state the next; review troops 
and visit an orphanage; inspect a factory and meet with her 
Cabinet; attend a state dinner and deliver a speech. 

To do this, vears of training are necessary. Elizabeth 
was educated by governesses and tutors because a princess, 


cannot go to school. Not going to school 


it was decided 
mav sound enviable, but in exchange Elizabeth had arduous 
hours of intensive study in innumerable fields and none of 
the fun of classmates’ competition and group activities 
Since the time crowds gathered to watch her nurse wheel 


(Continuc d on page 2! 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Whiskey and 
the Air Waves 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should Congress forbid the advertising 


of hard liquor on radio and television? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Kate Smith, star of radio and television, was quoted as 
saying, “I have never been sponsored by beer, and never 
will be.” 

Many 


television are 


parents are disturbed about the way radio and 


intru ling into their homes with messages 
A spokesman for the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of New York State said: “You 


can’t jump up and switch off the set every time somebody 


:dvertising beer and wine 


starts drooling over a glass of beer. Even if you do, you 
yungsters have already heard some of it. It interferes with 

uur freedom to bring up our children as we see fit.” 
In 1950, the Senate 
} 


Committee _listene to 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
vitnesses for and S.1847 
the Langer Bill. This proposed legislation would have out 
iwed all beer Vine ind whiskey 

yn radio or TV, or magazines or billboards 


The Committee voted down this proposal by the narrow 


against 
advertising, whethe 


In newspapers 


nargin of i 7-6 vote 
Undaunted, the opponents of liquor advertising recent] 
launched anoth ittack. This month the same Senate 
Committe n the Johnson-Case Bill, $.2444 
This bill hard 
] + 


whiske Y t 5 estricts itself to TV and 


limits itsel oO ng advertisements of 


ynly 
The Federal Gove vent ‘ the 


is the air waves through 


iir waves 
elong to 
Feder 


idio stations acquir 


ymimussion Television ind 


hannels ind frequen es by 
ipplying to the FCC The therefore, is oblige d to see 
that television and radio progra ire in the public interest 
ind conform to accepte d standards of good taste. 

st Amendment to the Constitution 


nterfere with 


However, under the Fir 


Congress has no right vhat is published 


NEWSPAPER, 
ADVERTISING MAGALINE 


ADVERTISING 


if 


LIQUOR 
BUSINESS / 
y j 
shi 





Na \ Christian Temperance Unior 
“For Your Enlightenment, My Friends”’ 

side: Advertising alcoholic drinks creates alcoholics 
side: It is legal to sell liquor and to advertise it. 


newspaper, magazine, or other publication. The only 
interfere is when the 
First 


savs that Congress shall make no law “abridging the freedom 


time the Federal Government can 


material is fraudulent or obscene. The Amendment 
of speech or of the press.” 
that the John 


Committee and sent 


Observers believe there is a good chance 
son-Case Bill will be approved by the 
to the Senate for further action—especially since it makes 
existing state of affairs. Except for a 


laska 


h ive 


no change in the 
Sx henley 


nor the hard liquor 


neither the networks 


h iwk 


news broadcast in 
companies ventured to 
whiskey over the airwaves 


Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker 


ing opponents of liquor, said he considered it “good strategy 


one of the country’s lead 


to leave newspapers and magazines out of the bill. He said 
‘Narrowing the front of attack” will permit “a breakthrough 
which will imperil the entire enemy position.” 

As far as they 


entering wedge by the 


The bill’s opponents are claiming “foul.” 
th 


hitionists—the “dry 


concerned ns is an 


eventually to cripple 
would nullify the 


legalized the 


s”—who hope 
entire liquor industry. They say this 

endment to the Constitution, wh 
holic be verages 


lly, some of the l] 


vitnesses tor the b er 


h against liquor as they were against liquo 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale pastor of the Ma 

Collegiate Church New York Cit said liqu 7 | ( 

were not the sar is 

No 18-year-old,” he said, “ever wrapped his car at 

Krispies! 

he Ing made pro ind con 


“Should Congress forbid any advertising 
of hard liquor on radio and TV?” 


me ils” those for other products 


yund 
i tele phone pole on Ric 


Here re 


on the question 


some of the charges 


Turn page 
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YES! 


1. TV and radio are tools in a delib- 
erate scheme fo get the whole nation 
addicted to alcohol 


ontains as much 
small glass of whiskey. 
i short step to hard 

its evils. Yet the 
going all-out to make 
drinkers. Radio 


urt of their strategy 


peer ¢ 


4 bottle of 


brewe Ts 
of beer 


ire brewers satisfied with 
trade. A trade 
s “We seer into 


‘ 
ito yt 


b ewers 
must get 
home!” To 
directed thei: 
via radio and 
succeeding! 
beer 


ever 


this end bre vers have 


" ypaganda it women, 


l And 


Today 55 per 


they are 
cent of all 
ire made in food stores. In the last 
five years, home consumption of beer 
has increased by 28 per cent! House- 
being convinced that “beer 
belongs.” Their children are growing 
up in a degraded atmosphere. Liquor’s 
American 
have 


I 
te 


evision 
sales 


Vives are 


nroads into the home via 


dio and _ television gone far 
enough! 

Already we have one million chronic 
ilcoholics ruining their lives, and those 
of their wives and children. Let's have 
no more! Already the brewing industry 
lith largest 


' 
nust get no larger 


is America’s business. It 


—— 


ANYTHING 


2. This bill is @ needed first step in 
the direction of halting all liquor adver- 
tising, whether beer, wine, or whiskey. 


Che Bishops of the Methodist Church 
passed a resolution favoring the John- 
son-Case Bill. They said it would help 
to protect the “homes of this country 
igainst the insidious invasions of bev 
erage alcohol. Childhood and youth 
should not be subjected to the influ- 
ence of the colorful, seductive, mislead 
utterly false state- 


ing and ofttimes 


ments contained in liquor advertise- 


ments 

They concluded, “Since the beer and 
wine of the liquor business 
will not control themselves they 
should, in the interest of the public 
welfare, be controlled by government.” 

Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker, a 
leading prohibitionist, said that this 
law would not only keep the makers 
of distilled spirits off the air, but also 
“serve notice on the brewers and vint- 
ners they had better mend their ways.” 
He added: “Congress might well give 
serious attention to the elimination of 
all their air ads. If they [the beer and 
wine interests] were farsighted, they 
would not wait to be kicked off; they 
would retire with whatever grace they 
could command.” 


sections 


3. The hard liquor companies will ad- 
vertise on TV unless headed off by this 


2 


— JUST . 


SO THEY DONT TOUCH 
MY PROFITS / 





National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 


The Promoter of “Moderatior.”’ 


Pro side: 


Self-policing does not work; laws are needed. 


Con side: There are too many laws telling us what to do. 


It is true that, so far, whiskey com 
panies have not dared to advertise 
their degrading wares on radio or tele 
vision. But they would do so in a 
moment if they thought they could get 
way with it. 

Referring to beer and 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson, co- 
sponsor of the bill discussion, 
said that the liquor interests already 
have a “toe in He urged 
a crackdown before “the whole body” 
gets in. He believes the liquor industry 
“contemplates the use of television and 
radio for advertising in the not too dis- 
tant future.” 

Already whiskey advertising on the 
air has started in Alaska. And right 
here in the United States a distiller 
recently attempted to negotiate a con 
tract with a radio network. 

If the whiskey distillers do not want 
to advertise whiskey on radio and TV, 
as they maintain, then why are they 
fighting this proposed law against such 
advertising? 

If this bill is rejected, the whiskey 
companies will feel sufficiently confi 
dent of their strength to market their 
the airwaves and in our 


wine, Colo 
rado’s 
under 


the door.” 


poison over 


homes! 


4. The proposed bill does not violate 
the 21st Amendment to the Constitution. 

If you went into a store to buy a 
hat, and the haberdasher put one on 
vour head, you would have no objec- 
tions 

But you would get angry if you were 
passing by, outside the store, and the 
haberdasher came out, stopped you, 
clapped a hat on your head, and held 
a mirror in front of vour face. You 
might even call a policeman and have 
the haberdasher thrown into jail 

That’s the difference between “sell 
“advertising.” The Constitu- 

Amendment made it legal 
to serve it to people who 
But the 21st Amendment 
invone the privilege to 


ing” and 
tion’s 21st 
to sell liquor 
go seeking it 
did not 
into your 


give 


come home and force you 


to listen to his offensive advertising 
of a product which happens to be re- 
pulsive to 38 million Americans above 
the age of 15, who pride themselves 
on being “drys.” 

The injustice of this was recognized 
back in 1933 when the question of 
repealing the Prohibition Amendment 
(18th) was being debated. At that time 
the liquor insisted there 
would be no efforts put forth to in- 
change their 


interests 
duce non-drinkers to 
habits 

Under existing laws, there is nothing 
to stop Congress from passing this bill! 

5. It’s been proved that self-policing 
does not always work. Laws are needed 
in a case like this. 

Certainly, nobody would dare to say 
that laws prohibiting murder or rob- 





bery are bad, because “it is the Amer- 
ican way to let people police them- 
selves.” 

Yet that is the argument advanced 
by the opposition. Here is what they 
say: “Laws are not in the American 
tradition—let us police ourselves.” 

It was truly said that, “If men were 
angels, we wouldn't need laws.” But 
men are not angels; we do need laws. 

This proposed law hits the liquor 
hurts. That is why 
freedom” 
ft 


interests where it 
they are shouting 
and “self-government’—and warning 
“authoritarianism.” 

No, there is nothing 
laws as such; only with bad laws! 


1. Congress would violate the 2!st 
Amendment by banning liquor advertis- 
ing. 


When the 


about 


vrong 


American pe ple ratified 
the 2lst Amendment to the Constitu 
tion, they expressed their will that 
liquor, whether whiskey, beer, or 
wine, freely 

If it is legal to sell liqu mr, it 


be legal to advertise liquor For ad 
} 


be sold 
must 
vertising is part and parcel of the sell 
ing process 

If companies cannot they 
cannot sell. They must go out of busi 
ness. That is the real purpose of this 
law. It is the first step in a long-range 
plan designed to nullify the will of the 
people and restore prohibition 


idvertise, 


2. Such a Federal law would infringe 
on the rights of the states. 


Under the 2Ilst Amendment to the 
Constitution, the states still have the 
right to prohibit the sale of liquor. 

If the sale of liquor, or the adver 
tising of liquor, is to be banned, the 
states should do it. That is more in line 
vith American traditions. 

Actually, only two states—Oklahoma 
and Mississippi—remain “dry.” In 1948 
the state of Kansas repealed its 68- 
year-old prohibition law 

Americans have had their fill of pro 
hibition, and have decided it creates 
morbid 
young. That 
s why most states have not gone “dry 


gangsters, bootleggers ind 


curiosity on the part of the 


3. Preventing the advertising of a 
legitimate product would set a danger- 
ous precedent. 


If the members of one group su 
eed in outlawing the advertising of 
' 

i legal product, liquor, because it vio 


lates their own personal moral sense 
other groups will soon press to have 
their pet peeves made into law 

Some people do not like offee. so 
from the air 
pposed to cigarettes, so ban 


from the air. Some 


ban coffee advertising 
Some are 


tobacco sponsors 

















Rol Kir f New Yor 


This cartoon appeared in 1920 when Prohibition became law. 
Pro side: We already have one million chronic alcoholics in the U. S. 
Con side: Prohibition failed; it brought gangsters and bootleggers. 


are vegetarians and wil] ask that meat 
advertisements be declared illegal 
Some disapprove of baseball on Sun 
day. Some dislike prize fighting 

Where will it stop, if this dangerous 
precedent is set? 

Is it not more sensible to tell these 
“Turn off vour set if it 


2 


objectors, 
bothers vou” 

4. Self-policing makes such a law un- 
necessary. 


American tendency 
reliance on the 


An_ unfortunate 
today is unnecessary 
governrnent. People quickly say, “there 
ought to be a law,” instead of figuring 
out a way to the problem for 
themselves. In this case, private indus 
trv has solved this problem by itself! 

Although have 
the legal right to advertise on TV and 


solve 


whiskey compames 


radio, they have never chosen to do so 
They agree that hard liquor advertise 
ments 


“family 


suc h 


They 


should not be given on 


media as radio and T\ 


have policed themselves successfully 


And they have no intention of changing 
their policy 

The 
police themselves 


adio and television stations, too 
They 
standards than the law re- 
quires. Their specifically 
“The advertising of hard liquor shall 
not be accepted The advertising 
of beer and wine is acceptable only 


have set up 
higher 


code Savs, 


when presented in the best of good 
taste . 


Beer and wine companies, too, have 
their voluntary 
Wine Code, for instance, does not per 
mit ads showing children drinking wine 
or illustrations showing Santa Claus or 
fairy tale characters; nor ads suggest 
used by athletes or 


codes of conduct. The 


ing that wine is 
revered persons 
If self-policing is not enough, the 
Deputy Commission of Internal Rev 
enue has power under the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act to regulate 
advertising statements. Banned, for in 
stance, were the following: “Nary a 
haze in the morning”; “Drink it tonight 
and feel like a million tomorrow”; 
“Soothes frayed nerves at the end of 
the day”; “A real aid to digestion.’ 
To top it all off, the Federal Trade 
Commission has ample power to stop 
any advertising which it deems mislead 
ing im any respect 
The basic 
much faith do we 
ditional American 
ernment?” 
Federal laws 
The Federal 
big and powerful for comfort 
This bill, if it goes through 
sult the American ideal of self-govern 


have in the tra 


question here is 


system of self-gov 


There are already too man 
telling. us 


Government is tar too 


what to do 


will in 
ment and set a dangerous precedent 
for further Federal contro] over mag 
billboards, ete 

and a further 
traditional 


zines, newspapers 

It is authoritarian, 
step towards loss of om 
American rights and freedoms. 





New Life 


for New England | 


Yankee spirit and Yankee enrerprise are keeping 


New England from becoming a museum of traditions 


O SECTION of the United States 
contributed more to the shaping 
of our American way of living 


than did New England. It was New 
England that sparked the American 
fight for independence, that set our pat- 
democratic government, that 
gave us our first great writers and 
thinkers, that laid down standards in 
and com- 


terns of 


education and architecture 
merce 
But what of 
vear 1952? 
How is she faring in the economic 
matters that are important in the day- 
Accord- 


question 


New England in the 


citizens? 
this 


to-day living of her 
ing to the 


answered in ways that contra- 


economists, 
may be 
lict each other. 

New Englanders today have more 
noney in the bank, better homes, more 
sets than Ameri- 
six New 


radios and television 
cans in most other areas The 
England states—Connecticut Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine—make up only 
bout two per cent of the United States 


i u 


t Ag 
New England’s famous shoe industry has 
declined since World War |. Most of the 
area’s economy has been built around 
only two industries—textiles and leather 


in area, but they take in six per cent of 
the national income. 


New England’s Problems 


The contradiction is that New Eng- 
land, despite all its riches and well- 
being, has severe economic problems. 
She has not been growing so fast as the 
rest of the United States. Between 1919 
and 1947, the last “normal” economic 
year, employment throughout the U. S. 
rose by more than four million. But it 
dropped by 30,000 in New England. 

During 1948 and 1949 a business re- 
cession hit New England far harder 
than it did any other section of the 
country. Last year the number of jobs 
in New England industries dropped 
again, by about 17,000. New England 
ers fear they will be in for a real slump 
once the Government rearmament pro- 
gram, which helps to keep up our stand- 
ard of living, comes to an end 

For some time now, economists have 
trving to find reasons for New 
England’s economic problems. Last 
summer a committee of seven New Eng- 
appointed by President Tru 
man’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
completed 1 study of the situation. As 
sees it, these are the 
New England’s 


been 


landers 


the committee 
major reasons tor 


roblems 


Resources 
New 


} 
materials s¢ 


England has none of the raw 
essential to modern indus- 
trial life—iron, coal, oil, or other min 
Her land is rocky and hilly, poor 


tor tarming 


erals 


Location 
As the West was opened up 
mial days, New 


rials, as well as her markets, 


ifte: 
England’s sources 
of raw mate 
kept moving farther away. Today, situ 
ited as she is in the northeast corner of 
the United State s, New England pays 
high transportation costs. For example, 
because of the distance from the nearest 


steel costs about 


steel-making center 


Ip 


$15 a ton more in New England than 
it does in other areas. 


Age 

New England was the first region of 
America to be industrialized. That ad- 
vantage has turned out, in a way, to be 
a disadvantage. Spotted throughout New 
England are old factories and mills, 
some built as far back as Civil War 
days and scarcely modernized. Other 
areas of the country, which got a later 
start at industrialization, have, on the 
average, far newer plants than New 
England has. 

Spirit 

In the old days New England busi- 
nessmen were famous for their Yankee 
shrewdness, courage, and ingenuity in 
the face of obstacles. But the President's 
committee reported: “Success in the 
19th century seems to have bred 
lethargy and complacency among New 
England industrialists.” 

Many owners have been afraid to try 
new ideas or develop new products 
They have left control of their business 
in family hands, instead of bringing in 
yutside men with fresh viewpoints. 
They have invested their money in safe 
bonds instead of investing part of it in 


new enterprises 


Labor 

Because New England has older and 
labor unions than 
most of the rest of the U. S 


better-established 
wages are 
ften hig) I 


ions are frequently un 
increase the productivity of 
machines or re- 
This might 


of workers needed 


using new 
work 


numver 


vorkers DY 
iTmranving schedules 
reduce me 
ind put some workers out of jobs. There 
is not sufficient new industry to absorb 
these workers. 

It has been estimated that it costs 
about $44 less per hour to run a 450- 
loom textile mill in the South, where 
unions are less strong, than it does in 
New England. 

In recent vears 


many companies, 





especially textile firms, have closed 
down operations in New England and 
moved to the South. Right now the 
American Woolen Co., largest in the 
country, is insisting that it will move 
union to a 


unless its agrees 


work load 


south 
| 


heavier 
Power 
Electricity New Eng 
ind than it does anywhere else in the 
United States. One reason is that coal 
to run power plants has to be brought 
from such a great distance. Another is 
that New England has not developed 
many hydroelectric power sources. 
Water power projects usually are so 
expensive that they require help from 
Federal Government 


costs more in 


the states or the 
New Englanders have always been sus 
government “interference” 


bloc ked 


picious of 


have pow er 


public 


ind so 


projects 


Taxes 

The New 
than other states on general property or 
real estate taxes. These taxes take the 
same amount from the taxpayer in bad 
vears as in good. As to Federal taxes, 
New England gets back from Wash- 
ington far less than it pays, partly be 
Federal 


England states rely more 


cause of the area’s distrust of 


ctivities 


Concentration 
New England 
largely on industries—textiles and 
shoes. But World War I those 
two trades, unlike most U. S. business 
have been in a state of decline. While 
other industries expanded I ipidly tex 


built its economy 
two 


since 


tiles stayed just about even and shoes 
actually lost ground. In the past, many 
New England towns had only one large 
plant, usually textile or leather. When 
that trade hit one of its periodic slumps, 
a large percentage of the town’s work 
ers would be unemployed 

Altogether, New England has prob 
lems very much like those now beset 
ting old England. Like Britain, she has 
a large population with few local re 
sources. In order to live she must sell 
finished goods “abroad,” so that she can 
buy food and raw materials. According 
to the experts, New England now has 
a trade “gap ” She does not sell enough 
to other areas to pay for her essential 


“imports.” 


New England’s Assets 


New England has many assets to help 
her pull through her economic difficul 
ties. Her citizens are exceptionally 
well-educated and skilled. She has ex 
traordinary facilities in her 
great and long-established universities 
such as Harvard, Yale, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Neverthe 
less, economists agree that New Eng 
land will have to take some determined 
steps if she does not want to fall behind 
the rest of the United States. Experts 
have made various proposals for New 
England. Following are some of these 


research 


proposals 

Seek in every way to diversify in- 
dustry. It is considered especially im- 
for “one-industry towns” to 
other 
that the 


portant 
attract 
Economists 


plants from industries 


metal 


suggest 


¥ 


Boeing Aircraft Corp 


One answer to New England's economic problems is new industries for her highly 
skilled labor. In recent years some aircraft companies have erected plants in the 
area. These engineers study a mock-up model of the Boeing stratocruiser plane. 
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working industries, already centered in 
New England, expand to manufacture 
new products, and that textile firms turn 
to the newer synthetics, as well as cot 
ton and woolens. 

Increase productivity. Labor and 
management should stop quarreling and 
try to work out programs to raise effi- 
ciency and so benefit all parties. 

Develop new power sources. One 
such source is natural gas, which is now 
being piped into New England. Many 
persons also believe that New England 
ers should swallow their suspicions and 
push for public power projects on the 
St. Lawrence and other rivers. 

Reform tax laws. New England 
should change her local tax laws. She 
should also seek more Federal aid in 
return for the Federal taxes she pays. 

Build a steel plant. The discovery of 
iron ore in Labrador, convenient to New 
England by ship, has encouraged many 
persons to push for construction of 
New England's first basic steel plant. 
Detailed plans have been drawn for a 
mill at New London, Conn. So far none 
of the great American steel companies 
has shown an interest in building the 
plant, but backers are still hopeful 

Take beiter care of New England's 
natural wealth. In this category come 
forests, which are extensive but neg 
lected; fish, which have been getting 
scarcer; and the scenery, which attracts 
hundreds of thousands of tourists. 

Finally, and most important, comes 
initiative. Everyone that New 
Englanders must get back something of 
their pioneering spirit and their will to 


agrees 


work togethe: 

In recent years this Yankee spirit has 
flowered here and there. The New Eng 
land Council, an organization represent- 
ing business and political leaders from 
the six states, has been active in draw 
ing up plans and sparking new ideas 

New Hampshire has set up a $4,000, 
000 Business Development Corp. to 
attract new firms into the state. When 
the giant textile mills of the Textron 
Co. were closed down in Nashua, N. H 
in 1948, the Nashua 
Foundation. This organization success 
fully attracted other 
moved the nightmare 

All in all, the signs seem hopeful 
Chester Bowles, former Democratic 
Governor of Connecticut and now Am 
bassador to India, once summed it up 
this way: “Every then 
some gloomy prophet predic ts that New 
England will becoine 
ditions and antiquities. I totally and 
heartily disagree. I see on all sides the 
development of new attitudes 
ideas, new leadership—and a very clear 
determination that New England will 
keep her rightful place in America’s 
progress.” 
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business and re 


f unemployment 
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AUSTRIA— 
The 


Forgotten 
Nation 


ince Aus 


' +} 


in ne 


Austria 


) 
Little won 


rainst the 
than the 
neg! Austria, the 
Nazi German 
m of Allied disunity 

stria was annexed by Nazi Ger 
in 1938. In 1943, during World 
the Allies pi mised to re-estab- 

free and indepen 


lent Austria.’ 
Allies won the wat 


But “liber 
“dd Austria Is 


treated 
conque re d enemy 


lee per 
first 


iggression, 1S 


' ] 
bem like a 


She 


, 
has been split by 
United States 


Russia—into tour zones 


the Big Four Powers—the 


Britain 


France 


we than eight vears afte 


| pledge ot treed m and in 
idence, Austria is still an occupied 
i-free and un-independent 
reaties have been 


the 


t signed with 


countries 
Italy, Ja 


been 


rmer enemy 


Rumania 
treaty has vet 
liberated Austria 


neetings had been 


Bulgaria 


con 


held 
Austrian treaty 

final terms \ 
last 


but Russia wouldn't even deign 


uur on an 
sreement on 
was scheduled 

1 it 


it all about? 
gin with, there is 
} 


fortunate geographic 


ountry lies like a 


Austrias un 
The 


between 


location 
wedge 
Communist-dominated Eastern Europe 
nd the Western de 
The Kremlin is well 
tria s strategi 


signed with Austria 
} 


nocracies 
Aus 


were 


aware of 
position. If a treaty 
Russia would have 
Austria 
This would mean abandoning an impor- 
tant Soviet armed outpost—an outpost 
at the gate to both Western Europe and 
the anti-Soviet 


to withdraw her troops from 


Communist country of 
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Austria, about as large as Indiana, has a population of about seven million. 


It would also mean, as we 
Soviets 


1 
ind politic il advant iges 


the giving up by the 
economic 
But before we go into the reasons for 
Soviet Russia's “reluctance” to agree to 
an Austrian treaty, let us examine Aus 
itself—the land, the people, and 
he country’s recent history 


tri 
trla 


The Austrian Land 


Covering an area of 32,388 
about the size of Indiana), Aus 
tria has a population of 7,000,000 (less 
than the city of New York) 

Present-day Austria is a 
remnant of a once powerful continental 
empire. It is today a small Alpine fed 


eral 


square 


] 
nies 


shrunken 


republic located in the very heart 
of Europe. (See 

Austria includes much of the Eastern 
Alps. Most of the country is mountain- 
ms, and about three-eighths of the land 


map 


is covered by thick forests 
Austria is but it 
good farming land (about 40 per cent 
cultivated abundant 
mineral resources—particularly a plenti 
iron 
also large deposits of man 


not rich has some 


intensively and 


ful supply of high-quality ore. 
I } ere ire 
ganese, bauxite, graphite, sulphur. Most 
of the eoal and coke for Austrian indus- 
try has to be imported, although electric 
from and waterfalls is 
widely used. Petroleum fields in the 
Soviet of Eastern Austria produce 
bout 6,000,000 barrels of oil a year 
More than a third of the people are 
engaged in agriculture. But the country 
has to import a large part of its food 
The are rye 
} barley 
beets. Cattle-raising and dairy farming 
ire also important 
Another third of the people are en 
Chief industries are 
iron and steel, textiles, paper and pulp, 
building materials, machine tools, and 
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The Austrian People 


What are the Austrians like? Though 
speak the German language, the 
Austrians do consider themselves 
Germans. Through the ages, they have 
developed their own national culture. 
' music-loving, friendly, 
democratic people. About 
of every ten Austrians are Roman 
[heir educational level is 
Austria has made great contribu- 
psychiatry, literature, 
ind industrial design. 

Prior to World War I, Austria was 
the overlord of a huge empire—the Dual 
Monarchy of Austro-Hungary—covering 
an area of 261,000 square miles, in 
habited by 53,000,000 people. Defeat 


of the Central Powers in that war re 


they 


not 


They are a gay 
industrious 
nine 
Catholics. 
high 


tions in music 


duced Austria to its present size. 

The little nation struggled along as 
a republic until March, 1938. Then the 
Nazis of neighboring Germany made 
Austria part of Hitler’s Germany. 

During the last war, the Allies de- 
cided that Austria was as much a victim 
of Germany as any other Nazi-seized 
territory in Europe. There was no sug- 
gestion of punishing Austria. As a mat- 
ter of fact, on November 1, 1943, the 
Big Three Foreign Ministers, meeting 
in Moscow, declared “that they wish to 
see re-established a free and independ- 
ent Austria.” 


Four Power Split 


After the liberation of Austria by the 
Allies in 1945, the country was divided 
into four zones and allotted for occupa- 
tion American, British, 
French, and Soviet forces. Vienna, the 
capital, though within the Soviet zone, 
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see October 3, 1951 issue 
In the first postwar elections in Aus 
tria, held on November 25, 1945, the 
Catholic People’s party won 85 of 
165 seats in parliament, and the So 
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And whatever industries 
the Russians could not cart away, they 
Soviet trust and set to 
work to produce goods for Russia 

Since 1945 Russia 
ibout $500,000,000 worth of property 
from Austria. She has been draining 
Austria of about $50,000,000 worth of 
goods a year 
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period the United States has poured 
al $1.250.000.000 
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United Press 1 
Strictly formal, a U. S. lieutenant (right) 
shakes hands with a Russian officer 
during changing of the guard in Vienna. 
Control of international zone is ro- 
tated monthly by four occupying powers. 


Austrian treaty last month. They 
gave the flimsy excuse that the Western 
Allies violated the Italian Peace Treaty 
by allegedly converting Trieste into a 
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Ernest Pugh is a full-time sculptor for 
the four-story Supreme Court building 
in Washington, D. C. He works outside 
the marble edifice, repairing chinks in 
the ston Pugh “There's 
marble in the Supreme Court than in 
any other building in the world. That's 
ds an expert to take care of 
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The Winner: Democracy 


Sing Sheng bet on American 
democracy. It looked at first as if 
he had lost. But he won! 

Sing Sheng, a ¢ hinese, is 26. He was 
in intelligence officer in the Chinese 
Nationalist army until 1947. Now he is 
in airplane mechanic in San Francisco, 
Cal. His wife is an American of Chinese 
Like Sheng, she is a college 
graduate. They have a two-year-old son 
They live in a small apartment on the 
side of Twin Peaks, overlooking down- 
town San Francisco 

Onlv families of the white 
in the Southwood residential section of 


incestry 


race live 


Understanding 


the BL ace 


Some Southwood people protested. 
Sheng met with them and proposed that 
in informal election be held. He said 
that if a majority of the people in South 
wood objected to his moving in, he 
wouldn't do so 

“Democracy is in a fight with com- 
munism and I believe that if I am de- 
feated here it will be a defeat for de- 
mocracy the world OV er,” he said. 

The election was held last week. The 
vote was 174 against the Shengs, 28 for 
them. The Shengs said they'd stay away 
from Southwood 

What happened next reassured the 
Shengs that there really is a place for 
them in the United States. They were 
kept busy answering telephone calls 
from people who offered to help them 
find land and homes in neighborhoods 
that would welcome them. People in 


ina), and Seattle (Washington) called 
with suggestions that the Shengs live 
in their communities. 

In South San Francisco itself, the 
City Council unanimously “deplored 
and disavowed” the action of the South- 
wood group. The resolution said the 
votes represented only a small fraction 
of the city’s people. One Southwood 
resident announced plans to hold an- 
other meeting at his home and perhaps 
take a new ballot. “A lot of us are still 
Christians, who have fought for our 
rights, and who are glad to have any 
honorable man living among us,” he 
said. 

What's Behind It: Southwood is a 
subdivision of an old Spanish rancho 
It's a neighborhood of white middle 
income families. The residential de 
velopment there began shortly afte: 


San Francisco. Recently Sheng made a 
Wichita (Kansas) 


$2,950 down payment on a house there 
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BRING ‘EM BACK ALIVE! Radio-controlled lifeboats that con 
be dropped from airplanes should make life on the ocean 
wave safer from now on 

1. Photos at left show a new kind of rubber life-raft, 
developed by Douglas Aircraft Company, Long Beach, Cal. It 
starts out as an aluminum cylinder that can be dropped from 
a plane (upper photo). Two minutes after the cylinder hits 
the water, carbon dioxide gas starts inflating two large 
rubber sections. The aluminum casing then becomes the keel 
of a 22-foot-long rubber raft (lower photo). It carries food, 
water, and first aid equipment for eight people. Attached to 
the raft are a four-cylinder engine and an automatic pilct 


Indianapolis (Indi- 


World War I. Homes sold then for 











Westinghouse phot 
Radio beams directed from a plane or ship to this automatic 
pilot can operate the life-raft and steer it to persons in the 
water. 

2. Photo at right shows a 30-foot lifeboat designed to be 
dropped by parachute from a plane. Then, as in photo, an 
operator in the plane can direct it by radio signal beams to the 
spot where it is needed. The radio-control system can start the 
engine, steer and stop the boat, and if necessary guide it to 
shore or to a rescue ship after the survivors are on board. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. developed the radio-contol sys- 
tem. The boat will hold 15 men. It carries food and water 
for 10 days, and fuel enough for an 800-mile trip, 





about $5,000. Today they are priced 
from $10,000 to $12,000. 

Some home owners in Southwood 
feared property values might fall if a 
Chinese family moved into the neigh- 
borhood. 

There is no law that could bar Sheng 
from living in the Southwood house if 
he wanted to 

There are many 
where the landowners have “restrictive” 
agreements. Such agreements have been 
made to keep persons of religious or 
racial minorities from buying or renting 
property. In the past, courts often 
helped enforce such agreements by de- 
claring real estate deals void if they 
violated the agreements. But two years 
ago the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
the courts could not enforce these agree- 
ments any more. 


areas in the nation 


Studebaker’s Century 


Studebaker corporation—which 
started out just 100 years ago mak- 
ing covered wagons and is now the 
nation’s fourth largest automobile 
manufacturer—last week turned out 
its 7,130,894th vehicle. 

On February 16, 1852, Clem and 
Henry Studebaker, brothers, opened a 
wagon-building and blacksmith shop in 
South Bend, Ind., with $68 and two 
sets of tools. Most of their work con- 
sisted of shoeing horses and repairing 
wagons and buggies. In their first year 
of operation they also made three cov- 
ered wagons. 

On the day that Studebaker com- 
pleted its first century in business, the 
company turned out 684 passenger cars 
and 244 trucks. Today it’s a $65,000,000 
corporation. Its factories and equipment 
are valued at $50,000,000 

Studebaker made wagons and bug- 
gies exclusively for its first 50 years, 
and continued to make them until 1920. 
More than 3,000,000 horse-drawn units 
were manufactured. Many 
by pioneers traveling to California. 

In 1902 the company began making 
electric-powered autos. By 1904 it was 
making gasoline-driven cars. As_ the 
automobile displaced the and 
wagon, Studebaker shifted its emphasis 
By 1920 it was making cars and trucks 
exclusively. 

As Studebaker marked its 100th year 
of operations and its 50th in the auto- 
mobile business, another vehicle in- 
dustry celebrated, too. The U. S. bicycle 
industry noted its 75th anniversary with 
a convention in New York City this 
month. The first American-made bicycle 
was produced in Hartford, Conn., in 
1877. 

Studebaker is the only auto manu- 
facturer now in business that started as 
a buggy and wagon builder. Most other 
auto companies began as auto makers 
or as bicycle manufacturers 


were used 


horse 





Wide 


Philip Murray 


‘orld photo 


Leaders in our mighty steel in- 
dustry worked against time this 
month, trying to hammer out a new 
wage contract before the February 
24 deadline. By the time you read 
this you will probably know whether: 
(1) the steelworkers will get a good- 
sized raise in pay—perhaps accom- 
panied by a rise in steel prices—that 
may set off a new round of inflation; 
or (2) the stage is set for a steel 
strike that could delay our defense 
program. 


Began in Coal Mine 


The man leading the steelworkers’ 
campaign for higher wages is 65- 
year-old Philip Murray. He began 
his working career in his native Scot- 
land as a coal miner, at the age of 
10. He was sixteen when his family 
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Labor’s Steel Chief 


emigrated to the U. S. and Phil be- 
came a coal miner in Pennsylvania. 

At 18, Murray got into a fight with 
a weighmaster who, Murray claimed, 
was trying to cheat him. His fellow 
miners backed up Murray, went on 
strike, and elected him head of their 
union. From then on he devoted him- 
self to union leadership. Soon he was 
a national officer of the United Mine 
Workers. 


Man With Economic “Ammunition” 

For 21 years, up to 1940, Murray 
was vice-president of the UMW. 
John L. Lewis, the president of the 
union, made the blustery speeches. 
Murray, the peacemaker, quietly 
supplied the economic facts for “am- 
munition.” 

In 1935 Murray and Lewis helped 
organize what is now the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. They 
had the idea that all workers in a 
mass-production industry (like auto 
manufacture) should belong to one 
union. This conflicted with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor plan of 
having separate unions for persons 
of different skills (carpenters, brick- 
layers, etc.). In the CIO, which is a 
sort of “union of labor unions,” Mur- 
ray got the job of organizing steel- 
workers. He has been president of 
the steel union (United Steelwork- 
ers of America) ever since its found- 
ing. With nearly a million members 
it is the biggest union in the CIO. 

Since 1940 Murray has also been 
president of the CIO. Under his lead- 
ership Communist-dominated unions 
were driven out of the organization. 








How Red Is Guatemala? 


Has international communism 
gained a toe-hold in Central Ameri- 
ca? How “‘red”’ is the leftist govern- 
ment of Guatemala? 

The U. S. is trving to combat com- 
munism in Asia and Europe. Meanwhile 
something that looks a lot like com- 
munism has turned up right in our 
own backyard—in the republic of 
Guatemala. 

Guatemala has an area of 45,000 
square miles (slightly more than West 
Virginia) and a population of 2,800,000. 
Nine out of every 10 Guatemalans are 
farmers. The chief exports are coffee 
(78 per cent) and bananas (11 per 
cent). The U. S. takes 89 per cent of 
Guatemala’s exports and supplies 68 
per cent of its imports. 

Guatemala has been ruled by leftist 
groups since 1945, after the overthrow 
of the 14-year-old dictatorship of Jorge 
Ubico. In 1950 these leftist groups, 


calling themselves the “Popular Libera 
tion Front,” won the presidential elec- 
tion. The new president, Jacob Arbenz 
Guzman, has denied that he is a Com 
munist. Most observers agree. But it is 
generally believed that many officials 
closely associzted with him are either 
Communists or “fellow-travelers.” 

Some of these officials have loudly 
praised Soviet Russia. The trade unions 
in Guatemala belong to a pro-Commu- 
nist Latin American labor group headed 
by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, a 
Mexican who has been frequently ac- 
cused of being a Soviet agent. 

In January the Guatemalan govern- 
ment prohibited anti-Communist public 
demonstrations. Early this month a tri- 
weekly radio program sponsored by an 
anti-Communist student group was 
banned by a private radio station in 
Guatemala City. The students charged 
that the program was banned by gov- 
ernment request. On February 14 the 
Guatemalan government started censor- 
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Legend of the Rock 

In 1704, Britain was at war with 
Spain. Britain won the Rock by a 
ittack. to make it was 
illed the strongest 
the world. It controls the 
entrance to the Mediterranean 
strategic link of the 
portance im the 
the Near ind Far East 
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The Rock of Gibraltar, Britain's mighty fortress at the western entrance to 


hundreds of* the 
}24 they had become so 
t isease that the band 
shrunk to only 
hurchill and other 


rmined to rescue 
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Prime Minister ¢ 
British lea s det 
the apes id the Empire) 


blivion. They provided better living 


trom 


col ns and a regular ration of 
food. They imported fresh apes from 
Africa Today a « 40 mon 


kevs is Hourishing at Gibraltar 


olony of 


The Empire’s Pets 


The Rock is a huge mass of lime 
stone about two and a half miles long 
ind 1,400 feet high at its peak. It is 
on a sand peninsula that juts out 
toward an African mountain nine 
miles away on the opposite shore. 

Gibraltar is separated from Span- 
ish territory by a low neck of flat 
land. There the town of Gibraltar, 
entirely given over to the activities 
of the British naval base and army, 
has a population of 35,000. But up 
on the Rock the first settlers, the 
upes, cavort over scrubby olive and 
pine trees, over steep paths, and in 
the hundreds of caves which honey 
comb the Rock. Over ten miles of 
tunnels hold powerful modern a1 
tillery 

Last year the British Labor Gov 
ernment refused to raise the daily 
food allowance of the Gibraltar apes 
above four pence (4% cents), when 
Britain’s human subjects were suffer 
ing such “austerity” in food. Winston 
Churchill pointed out that it cost a 
shilling 14 cents) to feed an 
ype in London Zoo. “The Barbary 
ipes are we ll fed and healthy,” 
Labor 

Now that Mr 
power, may be e that 
I mpires pe ts g 
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said 
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w World phot 
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ing all outgoing and incoming news 
dispatches. 

Meanwhile an American company, a 
large employer of labor in Guatemala, is 
in the midst of a dispute with the 
Guatemalan government. This is the 
United Fruit Company, which has a 
$30,000,000 


plantations in Guatemala 


investment in banana 
The dispute 
of 3,700 er 


destruction of 


dismissal 
the 
10,000 acres of the company’s banana 
last sep 


concerns the 
ployees following 
plantations by a hurricane 
tember 

A Guatemalan court ruled that the 
company must pay $500,000 to the dis 
workers and also ordered the 
company to replant the 
plantations. The replanting, the com 
pany estimated, would cost about $10,- 
000,000. United Fruit refused to re 
plant or to pay the dismissed workers. 
The company claims their yearly losses 
$1,000,000 from 


missed 
destroyed 


are approximately 
1949 to this year 

Recently the Guatemalan government 
ordered the United Fruit Company to 
obey the court’s decision or have all its 
property in Guatemala taken over by 
the government 


Quest for Air Safety 


Air traffic at La Guardia Field in 
New York City, one of the world’s 
busiest passenger airports, was 
ordered cut by one third last week. 

There are about 100 major cities with 
airports close to thickly populated areas. 
At all of them pilots were ordered, so 
far as possible, to use runways that 
direct flights over the least congested 
districts 

Newark, N. J., Airport remains closed 
to traffic, but military authorities are 
urging that the field be allowed to re 
open for daylight landings of their jet 
iirplanes 

These are the latest developments in 
for 
safety for communities close to busy air- 
fields. The campaign arose after three 
iirliners crashed in Elizabeth, N. J. (See 
last week's All three 
planes had just taken off from or were 
trving to land at the Newark 
Airport 

Newark Airport is the four 
big airfields serving New York City and 
Much of the traffic from New 
irk was moved to La Guardia. La 
Guardia’s normal daily business 

5 Hights to 680. Planes 
off there at the 
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landing and taking 
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Chis increased traffic brought protests 
from people living nearby. They feared 
crashes in their neighborhoods 

Officials of airlines and military and 
private flying groups agreed to cut the 
traffic at La Guardia by 226 flights a 


day 


20 were 
rate 


i minute 





The Secret Sharer 


The story of $30,000,000 given 
secretly to charity in the past 30 
years came out last week. 

Officials of the Cuticura Corporation 
of Malden, Mass., makers of soap and 
ointments, revealed that a deathbed 
order required them to give away $2 
out of every $3 in company profits. The 
order came from George Robert White, 
who was president of the firm when he 
died January 27, 1922. 

In his lifetime White gave away two 
thirds of all he earned. Just before he 
died he told the Officers of the company 
to put two thirds of Cuticura’s net prof- 
its into a “Humanitarian Fund.” It has 
helped thousands of hospital 
patients, aided struggling artists, pro- 
vided works of art for the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and helped support 
hospitals and provided funds for med- 


needy 


ical research. 

White demanded that the “Humani- 
tarian Fund” be kept a secret from the 
public for a period of thirty years after 
his death. 

“The more money we gave away, the 
more our company prospered,” the 
company’s present vice president said. 
He hoped other business firms would 
adopt a similar policy. 


Fixed Date for Easter? 


As Lent—most solemn season of 
the Christian year—starts this week, 
the British are studying a proposal 
to keep Lent and Easter from “‘float- 
ing around” in the calendar. 

Back in 325 A. D., the Nicene Coun- 
cil of the Christian Church decided that 
Easter should fall on the first Sunday 
after the first full after 
March 21. 

The date can vary between March 22 
and April 25. The Lenten season moves 
around with Easter, for Lent includes 
the 40 days (not counting Sundays) 
before Easter. Lent, a season of fasting 
and prayer in memory of Christ's 
40-day fast in the wilderness, opens 
on Ash Wednesday (February 27 this 
year). 

In 1928 the British Parliament passed 
a law to fix the date of Easter on the 
first Sunday after the second Saturday 
in April. The law was not to go into 
force until other nations also agreed to 
change the date. But other nations 
didn’t consent. 

Last year an amendment to the 1928 
Act was put before Parliament. It 
would fix the date of Easter in Britain 
on the Sunday in the period of April 
9-15. 

The earliest possible year when the 
fixed Easter date could become effective 
is 1954. 


moon on or 





United Nations News 





Peace Conference Plan 


One of the main points in the Korean 
truce talks seems to be settled. Last 
week U. N. and Communist negotiators 
agreed that, after a truce is signed, an 
international conference should be held 
to discuss “peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, etcetera.” 

This conference itself would decide 
just what to include under “etcetera.” 
Previously the Communists had wanted 
the conference to discuss all the prob- 
lems of Asia. The U. N. had proposed 
that only Korean matters be considered. 

Two major disputes of the truce talks 
remain unsettled: (1) exchange of war 
prisoners, and (2) ways to make sure 
both sides live up to truce terms. (See 
Jan. 16 issue.) 

There has been an understanding that 
the truce line would follow the actual 
battle line at the time a truce is ar- 
ranged. The line hasn’t changed much 
during the seven months of truce talks. 
But fighting has never completely halted 
—and U. S. casualties (killed, wounded, 
and missing) averaged 300 per week. 

The United Nations announced re- 
cently that 306,070 men in U. N. forces 
had been killed, wounded, and cap- 
tured or were missing in Korea from 
the beginning of the war to December 
$81, 1951. The U. S. Defense Depart- 


~ 2. ADWOER, 
Alexander in Philadelphia Bulletin 


if the Truth Could Be Told 


The supreme life saver on the battlefield 
is human blood. Thousands of Korea 
veterans owe their lives to blood plasma 
furnished by the Red Cross. But the 
sad truth is that not enough people are 
donating blood. The quota for 1952 is 
300,000 pints monthly. So far donations 
are below quota, although giving blood 
is painless cind involves no risk. The 
Red Cross accepts volunteers between 
21 and 59. Dono’s between 18 and 21 
must have written consent of one parent. 


ment reports that American casualties up 
to February | totaled 105,271. This in- 
cludes 18,245 dead and 10,856 missing. 
The U. S. Army estimated enemy 
casualties in Korea at 1,577,734 throug! 
February 6. This total includes 1,142,- 
099 battle casualties, 303,358 non-battle 
losses, and 132,277 prisoners of war. 
In the air war, the U. S. Fifth Air 
Force has lost 468 planes. The Com 
munists’ known plane losses are 242. 
But in air-in-air combat, Red _ losses 
were said to be four times as high 
as those of the U. S. Anti-aircraft guns 
have brought down many U. S. planes. 
Few Communist planes venture over 
areas defended by U. N. anti-aircraft. 
The Fifth Air Force has been carry- 
ing out “Operation Strangle” against 
enemy supplies and communications. 
“The cost to the enemy in just the last 
six months,” said General Frank F. 
Everest, Fifth Air Force commander, 
“has been enormous. Look at these fig- 
ures: rail cuts, 16,000. Troops killed, 
16,000. Locomotives destroyed, 200— 
and 240 more damaged. There have 
been 210 bridges knocked out, and 775 
more damaged. 25,000 vehicles have 
been destroyed, and some 265 supply, 
ammunition and fuel dumps hit.” 
Meanwhile medical history is being 
made in Korea. During a recent six- 
week period a helicopter pick-up serv- 
ice for wounded was tried out success- 
fully. The copters shuttled between the 
front and a hospital ship off shore on 


a round-the-clock schedule. 
2 


Quik 
ON THE * NEWS 


1. Here are three American business 
enterprises: Studebaker Corporation, 
Cuticura Corporation, United Fruit 
Company. 

Match each with the reason why it 
was in the news this month: (a. Two 
thirds of its profits go to charity; b. a 
Central American government threat- 
ens to take over its property; ¢. This 
100-year-old concern which started by 
making wagons is now the fourth larg- 
est company in a different line of pro 
duction). 

2. Identify: Jacob Arbenz Guzman 
George Robert White, Sing Sheng. 

3. Guatemala, a small country in 
, exports chiefly 





and : 
4. U.N. casualties in the Korean war 
number about (50,000; 300,000: 1,000,- 
000), of which about (1/5; 1/3; 1/2) 


were Americans. 








GIRL dates BOY 


Girl 


haven t 


TES, YOU read it correctly 
dates Boy! Surely 
forgotten that this is Leap Year, have 


you? Before all the male readers leap 


you 


away from this and retreat to 


the sports column, we hasten to ex 


page 


plain: we're planning a party just tor 


" 
you. so ple ie stay within calling 


distance 
How about a big, all-school dance? 
fod since the girls are going to call for 
1 deliver the 
locker 


the hours of 


to their doors 
ifter 


ind six 


dates 
SC h 0] 
Just 
own 


let's make it 
four 
the ideas leaping In vou 


uutlined here some plans 


a Spring Swing! 
First 


mittee functioning in 


you'll want to get a poster com 
start the 
Each 


fa sin 


rder t 


barrage of posters and publicity 


ht be 


ter might 


an illustration 


ine from a popul 


poem about 


poste 
] ir song or a well 
“In the 


lightly turns 


I 
gle 


know! spring 


ir} S fanc 


spring a vé 
to thor 


ung Z 
t the Spring Swing.” On 


but the trees are bare 


Spring 


Wh?! 
I smell! blossoms 


because 


Im ‘ to he 


imorous \ 


Swing. Or 


some puns 


names of 


+} 


hiefly 
i bull 
give the 
basket goal with a ha ti 1 su 
Make a 
goal with 
guard. Don't 
tions look 


“clever.” (Of 


ther 
" happy faced robin on 
lecora 
them look 
be done!) 


to make you 
m ike 
it can 


by fy 


Call irranwe 
live Even if 
piano and a set of drums, your dance 
h more successful if you use 
Not only does entertain 
ment but it the 
dancers something to talk about later! 
So you might, for example, “serenade” 
the bovs with some new words (written 
with the approval of a teacher) to “I 
want to date a just like the boy 
that dated dear old Maw.’ 

Have several girls on the dance com 
mittee come “stag.” Give each one of 
them a lariat (about twelve feet of light 
clothesline). Each girl, armed with a 
“ropes” the boy wants to 
dance in turn, give the lariat 
over to the girl she’s replacing 

Since you want to 
body's appetite for dinner, your refresh 
ments should be chiefly bottled beve: 
But might also set up a 
cover a checkered cloth 
sandwich (to each guest 


to have 
musk it’s only a 
will be muc 
local talent. 
entertain 


also gives 


1 
DOV 


lariat she 


with and 


don't ruin an 


iges you 


table 


ind serve ome 


it with 


from pienic h umpers! 





In order to make your campaign 100 
per cent effective, have your dance 
committee mimeograph a sheet of date 
directions to hé handed out to all the 
girls who buy their tickets for the dance 
in advance. Your date directions might 
read something like this: 


S ince this dance is strictly for the boys, 
let’s make it the best one of the year! 
This dance is “on us,” so please open 

ask for dances 

ind help your date put on and 


doors serve refresh- 
ments 
take off 

P lan to write your date at least one week 

Everybody's 


Jim 


the 


his overcoat 
in advance of the dance 
may I 
Spring 


doing it, so speak right up 


have a date with vou for 
Swing?” 


R eme mber 


boy sat in 


when a certain 
“w eek 


felt 
living 
nvited another girl to 
think twice 
who dated 
instead 
the 


how you 


your room on 
nights and then 
the Big Prom? If you do 
before you invite the 
you only once or maybe never 
of the takes you to 
movies 
I nsist that your date tell you what color 
shirt and tie he’s wearing to the dance 
When he wants to know why, just 
tell don’t want to send him 
lavender sweet peas if he’s going to 
wear a red shirt. Make him a vegetable 
corsage im harmonious colors (There'll 
be a prize for the most ingenious one.) 
Pin it on when you call for him 
Navigate him to the dance yourself. Ar- 
to call for him at his locker—and 
be prompt! 
Go to the chaperons first thing and intro- 
your date. Be 
all the 
too 


boy 
boy who 
frequently 


him you 


range 


yourself and sure 
date 
hostess committee 
S ee that date gets to dance 

many girls. Arrange ahead of time to 


trade dances with other girls you know 


duce 
that your 
of the 


meets members 


your with 


want all the boys to have a 
several members of the dance 


‘hey will 


Since we 
real whirl 
committee are coming ag 
start cutting in. If 

and your date, don't 
Instead, cut in on another couple 
ind keep the moving. However 
don't date entirely He's 
your respon 1 after a while 
you should 


the end of 


one 


they cut in on you 


retire to the side 
lines 
party 


desert yu 


reclaim him 


I i long 
lance 


igain introdh your date to 
| n 


sit mut one n Start 
some- 
ome ri es. with i 
friend. Be on tl wokout for other girls 
with the 
cut in on them 
cut back 

boy you happen 


Ask him 


his interests ibbies, his fa- 


who've bee same 


irtner time 
ure free 
est vourse 


the time 


N ever let 
added “‘lilt” if 
the 


refreshments to 


t be said of vou that you lack 
Our dance 
you 


will have an 
eXpress your appre- 
decorations, and 
date and the re- 


tnembe TS 


iation for musi 
vour 
sponsible committees 

Gain his respect by holding your tongue 
abou’ his dancing, last night’s date or 


tomorrow's! 





ENTER TODAY... 


Don’t waste another minute! Get busy 
right now and write the last line to the 
limerick on this page. You'll find it easy 
... you'll find it fun ...and you may win 
a wonderful cash prize. Be sure to read 
the rules below. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Study the Chiquita Banana limerick on 
this page. Then on a plain sheet of paper 
write the final line to the limerick. Be sure 
to print your name, home address, name 
of school and your grade on your entry. 
2. Mail your entry to: Chiquita Banana 
Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

All entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, April 7, 1952. 

3. This contest is open to all students of 
the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 
grades in the continental United States, 
except sons or daughters of members of 
the staffs of Scholastic Magazines, the 
United Fruit Company or its advertising 
agency. Entries must be students’ original 
work. Only one entry to a student 

4. Entries will be judged on the basis of 
originality, idea expressed, rhyme and 
meter. Decision of the judges will be final; 
duplicate prizes will be awarded in the 
event of ties. Only one prize to a family. 
5. All entries become the property of 
United Fruit Company. None will be re 
turned. Top 6 winners will be announced 
in the May 21, 1952, issue of Scholastic 
Magazines, and all winners will be notified 
by mail. Prizes will be awarded as listed 
on this page. 


Perhaps you missed Chiquita Banana’s first contest .. .‘n’ her 
second...‘n’ her third! But don’t miss this one! This is 
Chiquita’s last contest for this year! Note the valuable cash 
prizes! Read the rules below . . . complete the limerick . . . and 
mail your entry in today! 


Can you finish this limerick? . 


For a dish that is fit for a king 

A banana split’s really the thing. 
It’s a treat on a date; 
With the gang it’s first-rate 


SENIOR DIVISION JUNIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 6th, 7th, 


(For students in the 10th, 11th, 
8th, 9th grades) 


12th grades) 
FIRST PRIZE ......... $25.00 FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE .i4.... 20,00 SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE ........ 15.00 THIRD PRIZE 
5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH . 10.00 5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH . 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH .. 5.00 25 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH. . 2.50 


Easy to make...Fun to serve 
BANANA SPUuUT 


1 ripe banana* 

3 balls or scoops ice cream 

2 to 3 tablespoons chocolate 
sauce 

4 to 6 tablespoons fruit sauce, 
crushed fruit or preserves 

Whipped cream 

Finely chopped nuts 

Cherry or berry 

*Use fully ripe banana . yellow peel 

flecked with brown 

Peel banana and cut lengthwise 

into halves. Place halves cut side 

up, side by side, into a shallow 

dish. Place balls or scoop. of ice 

cream, side by side, in center on 

top of banana halves. Pour checo 

late sauce over 1 portion of ice Important: Butterscotch or marsh 

cream. Cover other 2 portions of mallow sauce may be used in place of 

ice cream with fruit sauce, crushed chocolate sauc 

fruit or preserves. Garnish with One 

whipped cream, nuts and cherry may be used 


or berry, if desired. Makes 1 full- 
sized Banana Split. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. NEW ENGLAND 


ne to the left of each of 


tatements, write the 


s 
number prece ding the word or phrase 


which best completes the sentence 


Total 20 


New 


following are 


except 


All of the following factors help 


to explain why New England is 


,t taal 


it steel manufacturing cen 


except 


mp sIs on 


emy t industries 
} 
lack of coal 
} 


ther 


3. lack of iron 
4. lack of skilled labor 
Compared with production costs 


ls, New 


supply 


in Southern textile mil 
land ¢ 
ibout the same 
not known 
section ot 


was 


ind textile 


following universities 
New England, 


1. shoes s 
All of the 


ire located in 


except 


lL. Yale 

Harvard 
Massachusetts 
Technolog, 

$. Princeton 


All of the following are 


, 
3 Institute of 


ways of 


improving economic conditions 
in New England, except 
l. attracting industries 


2. developing hydroelectric 


new 


powe! 

3. using New England’s Yankee 
inihiative 

t. encouraging skilled labor to 
leave the area 


My score 


ll. AUSTRIA 
A. Using the numbers 1-4 
1) 


of the following events in 
} 


chronologic il 


Total 16 


wrange 
their 
order Each 
counts 4 


i N 1Z1 


Austria 

b. End of the 
Empir 

c. Occupation of Austria by Russia, 
Britain, France, and the U. $ 
EF nd otf World W ar Il 


Germany's annexation of 


Austro-Hungarian 


My score_____ 


B. On the line to the left of the 
phrase in each of the following groups, 
place a “C” if it is a cause and an “R” 
if it is a result which follows from the 
two causes given in the group. Each 
Total 24 

I 
i. Strategic location of Austria 
b. Russia delays in signing a treaty 
_c. Export of goods from Austria to 


Russia 


counts 4 


(11) 
__a. Austrian disappointment with 
“liberators” 
b. Allied promise to liberate Aus- 
tria at end of World War II 
c. Failure of and West to 


ivree 


Russia 


My score 


C. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 


opinion. Each counts 4. Total 20 


1. No treaty has yet been con- 
cluded with liberated Austria. 
2. The Russians are responsible for 
making a treaty 


the delay in 
with Austria. 
Much of Austria is mountainous. 
Austria’s population is smaller 
than the population of New 
York City 
Austria s 


Europe's recovery 


- . 
liberation will speed 


Ill. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Open your magazines to the map on 
page 10. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place a 

T” if the statement is true, an “F” if 
it is false “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the map on 
conclusion. Each 


and 


base a 
Total 20 


which to 
counts 4 


__1. An area in southern Austria was 
formerly claimed by Yugoslavia 
Austria is more mountainous in 
the east than in the west 
The Yugoslavian border of Aus 
tria is longer than the Swiss 

border. 

The French zone lies farther 

east than the British zone 

The Danube River flows through 

ill of the occupation zones. 


My score My total score 


My name 


Quiz for Feb. 27, 1952 





WORDS to 
‘the WISE 


os'triLa)—A 
south of 

: and north of 
Yugosla erived from the 
Osterreich ! veans eastern kingdom 


auth ] 


Nation in 
Germany and 
Italy and 


German 


noun 


).thor’L.tar'i.dn)—An ad- 


t of obedience to the 


jective le prin ple 
authori state 


idea of individual liberty 


is opposed to the 


alcohol (aVk6.h61)—A noun color 
nflammable liquid used in the man 
liquors. The 
1 Arabic al-kuhl 
» fine powder used for painting the eve 
Middle East. The 


to mean any 


ufacture of intoxicating 


word is derived from the 


in the word was 
over into English 
refined chemically. In the 
nth century it was ipplie 1 te 
from wine or other fer 
tance 
dé grad’ )—A verb. To reduce 


to 


from a higher rank to a lower rank 
deprive of office 
derived from the Latin de 
is degraded is 


or dignity. The word is 
plus gradus, 
step, degree. A man who 


literally lowered a ste p 














By CHARLES EINSTEIN 


ry E 
THE 


v raves 
T OUGHT to be specified that Victor ‘ADMIUM-PLA | KD 


Robbins was not a superstitious man. 
He did not advance cautiously in busi- 
ness affairs when his moon was in 
Capricorn, nor did he see the value of 
throwing salt over the left shoulder. He 
loved his wife and two small children 
dearly, and he frequently passed under 
ladders in his haste to get home to 
them 

Thus, when the nail came into his 
life, Victor was prone to pass it off as 
one of those silly things. The fact is, he 
never went anywhere without it. When 
his wife changed the contents of his 
pockets from one suit to another, he 
would caution her: “The nail, honey; 
don’t forget the nail.” 

“I changed it first thing,” Norma 
Robbins would reply. Inwardly, though 
neither cared to admit it, they regarded 
the nail with a kind of awe. 

It was a symbol of reality to them in 
the world’s troubled times. They were 
a young couple with a family, and they 
were buying their first house with all 
the complete hopeless hope of a bush- 
league Mr. and Mrs. Blandings. 

The building of their house, and of 
perhaps forty other houses almost exact- 
ly like it in a new suburban commu- 
nity known superlatively as Woodvale 
Acres, depended on the whimsey of 
two banks, a dyspeptic contractor, and, 
it seemed, several thousand government 


Reprinted by permission from Collie-’s. 
Copyright, 1951, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. 


NAIL 


Victor passed the nail off as one of those silly things . . . 


but he never went anywhere without it 


regulations which were clamped on one 
day and removed the next in such pro- 
fusion as to convince Victor Robbins at 
intervals that he was losing his mind. 

Added to all of this, there was Mr. 
Pulaski, the sales agent for Woodvale 
Acres, a god in baggy 
tweeds. 

“You'll have to vent the washing 
machine,” he told Victor over the tele- 
phone one day. 

“I wasn't planning to,” 
swered. 

“You should have,” Mr. Pulaski said, 
and hung up the telephone. Victor took 
it up cautiously with his lawyer. 

“He says I have to vent the washing 
machine.” 

“He’s crazy,” the lawyer said. “What 
you want to worry about is the nails. 
Make sure he uses copper nails.” 

Victor went over to see Mr. Pulaski. 

“My lawyer said you were crazy 
about the washing machine.” 

“What about the washing machin?” 


mysterious 


Victor an- 


“Venting it.” Victor felt as if he had 
just coined a word. 

“You tell your lawyer he’s crazy,” 
Mr. Pulaski said cheerfully, “and tell 
him Herman Pulaski said so.” 

“T'll tell him. He also said to ask you, 
do you use copper nails?” 

“No,” Mr. Pulaski said. 

“He said you ought to.” 

“We don’t.” 

There was a silence. “What kind of 
nails do you use?” Victor asked, at last. 
He did not want to hear the answer. 

“Cadmium-plated,” Mr. Pulaski said, 
and reached a short, stubby arm into 
a barrel beside his desk. “Care to have 
one? Compliments of the company.” 

That was how Victor got the nail. 

The events which deified the nail 
were not tremendous in scope. At his 
desk in the insurance office where he 
worked, Victor occasionally found his 
fingers in his coat pocket, massaging the 
nail. The feel of it was a message from 

(Continued on page 21) 
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They ran out with streaming hair. 
another and themselves 
; { Tale of Two Cities) 


urging one 


to madness 
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VITIES 
ignorant of the embers 
Suddenly the 


fish, extravagant king ruled Fran 
+} 


: ° 
tred smoldering in the hearts of his 


stup dl 
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The holocaust revolution swept France 
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EVERYONE 
Joe DiMaggio 


OR 
Marior 
What is the > ¢ Can you think of any- 
royalty like? In this big yne better qualified to 
246-page book, profusely write about baseball than 
lustrated by ntimate Pat - the great DiMaggio? In 
for- this “how-to-do-it” book, 
Queer 2 Joe disc every phase 
neces reveals se- 
Profusely illustrated 
this book shows 
includes 
and a 


family photos, 1e 
€ yverness 

Elizabet and Pr 

ls the hidden world inside *r of his success 

lace. You'll delight in the v photos and drawings 

anecdotes — Margaret how to throw curve or screwball, 

s to shock conventional peo- » art of catching, hitting, sliding, 
yung Elizabeth liked reading diamond lore 


how 


wealth of other 


A TEXAS COWBOY-—Siringo 

UNTAIN annon In extraordinary 
book you'll read an au- 
thentic account of life 
in the West when the 
West was really wild— 
written by a man who 

there. For 15 hard 


this 
This rich novel 
a of the indomitable pio- 
Poh a neers who left home to 
face unknown dangers fain A trap, , 
on our country’s earliest eg | 

—_ frontiers will strike a \ if 
vibrant note in the heart ea. od hard fighting 
Set he author was a 
whose sensational experiences in- 
gs, running gun fights and par- 
capture of Billy the Kid 
low-down on the old 


moving 


Pandang Aes tn Sowa Set 


A TEXAS COWBOY 


Look to the Mountain 


cowboy 
clu nang & 
ticipation in the 
If you want the 
West, this is it 


real 


COME AND KILL ME—Josephine Tey 


y like Brat 
of the . hae Farrar successful- 
; y able to impersonate 
heir—long believed 
dead—of a wealthy fam- 
He becomes swift, pond ly And suppose you 
stealthy ‘ came to suspect that the 
against v I man you were imperson- 
son are useless ating was rderer— 
Indian dares } a murderer of hi fhat would 

rce, proud you do? Read 
lish situatior 


will keep y 


you 
were 


Suppose 

Speed, the 
a) wolves saw : 
ther and brothe: : the 
killed by man’s treact 


inning 
yutlaw 


ape age yrep 
eee em FAN 


Write Amount Here 


THE LITTLE PRINCESSES (25¢) 
BASEBALL FOF EVERYONE (25¢) 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES (35¢) 

GRAY WOLF (25¢) 

COME AND KILL ME (25¢) 

A TEXAS COWBOY (25¢) 

LOOK TO THE MOUNTAIN (35¢) 





1 
Write in price of 2 
each title you want 3 
Then write in total 4. 
of your order. Hand 5 
in to your TAB Club - 
secretary with the 6 
money shown in 7 
Total Amount. (Do 
not mail this cou- 


Write in h hat yo sh to b fr 
pon to New York ) ew ere what you wr o buy om 


the old favorites list and the price 


Total Amount 














Cadmium-Plated Nail 


Continued from page 19) 


the world of the future; a world that 
would cost money. It spurred him on. 
He had the nail held clammily in his 
fist when he went in to see Mr. Sylves- 
ter, his boss, about a raise in salary. 
“Getting yourself a house, hey, Vic- 
tor?” Mr. Sylvester inquired. He was a 
lean, ascetic man, who wore the kind 
of rimless glasses you look over but not 
through. “You ought to bring in the 
plans someday. Sort of a hobby with 


me, looking over the plans for new 


houses.’ 

“There are no plans,” Victor said. 

“No plans? What are you building? 
A log cabin?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“We'll be calling you Daniel Boone,” 
Mr. Sylvester said, and guffawed. “How 
can you build a house without plans?” 

“It’s built from a model,” Victor ex- 
plained. “They file the plans for the 
model, and they build your house from 
those plans, so you don’t have a set of 
plans yourself.” 

“Good to have plans, though,” Mr. 
Sylvester said. “Sort of keeps you in 
touch with the construction.” 

‘Oh,” Victor said, opening his fist, 
“we're in touch with the construction, 
all right. See? I’ve even got one of the 
nails they use.” 

“Let's see it.” 

“Here,” Victor said. 
plated.” 

“You don’t say,” Mr. Sylvester mur- 
mured, and held the nail up to the light. 
“So it is. So it is.” 

“I’m thinking,” Victor added confi- 
dentially, “of venting the washing ma- 
chine.” 

“I wouldn't if I were you.” 

“Why?” 

“Costs more money.” 

“That’s what I came in to see you 
about.” 

Mr. Sylvester looked at him over his 
glasses. He made a noise in his throat. 
“The fact is, Victor, we've been keep- 
ing an eye on you. You've had a raise 
coming. I just want to say you have just 
brought up the darndest excuse for one 
that I, in my twenty-four years behind 
this desk, have ever heard.” 

“I didn’t bring it up,” Victor said. 
“You were the one who said it would 
cost money.” 

“Don’t you know it always 
more money to vent?” “ 

“I suppose so,” Victor said 

“Well,” Mr. Sylvester said, and 
coughed. “Let’s say twenty-five dollars 
a week more. For you, not for the darn 
washing machine. Now kindly take 
your cadmium-plated nail and leave me 
alone. And let me know if you need any 
help.” 

In similar vein, Victor's wife Norma 


“It's cadmium- 


costs 


utilized the being of the nail. She was 
unable to utilize the nail itself, since 
Victor did not permit it to leave his 
possession. But Norma was a pretty 
girl, and there were ways. 

“We're going to use cadmium-plated 
nails in our house,” she informed Mr. 
Busskind, the butcher. 

“Seeing is believing,” Mr. Busskind 
replied. “They told me they was going 
to use brass leaders in my house, and 
the first time I found out what a leader 
was I found out they forgot to put up 
any leaders at all.” 

“My husband took care of it,” Norma 
said. “He brought one of the nails home 
with him.” 

“There’s 4 smart one, that husband 
of yours,” Mr. Busskind said. He leaned 
over the counter, his girth swelling the 
apron he “I got a particularly 
nice special on steak.” 

“If it’s tender,” Norma said. 

“For you, special,” Mr. Busskind 
pledged. He rolled his eyes and dia- 
gramed the steak with his hands. “May 
your house always be nailed together 
good, and I’m sorry you're moving out 
of the neighborhood.” 


Ap so did an importance come to 


be attached to the nail. Being of no 
more than an average reflective turn, 
Victor and Norma Robbins failed to 
search for a moral. But they did attach 
extraordinary meaning to a day in No- 
vember, when the nai!, having worn a 
tiny hole in Victor's pocket, fell through 
and was lost. 

“What am I going to do?” he said to 
Norma. 

“Go see Mr. Pulaski,” she said. “Get 
another nail.” 

“It won't be the same.” 

“Don't be sillv,” she said, feeling the 
same way he did. 

Victor went to Mr. Pulaski. “I 
need a minute of your time,” he said. 
“You'll think this is a dopey story, but 
I have to tell you something.” And he 
told Mr. Pulaski about it. 

The two of them sat in silence when 
he was finished. “You're foolish,” Mr. 
Pulaski length. “Here.” He 
reached a stubby arm into the barrel 
of nails next to his desk. “Here is an- 
other one just like the first one. In a 
million years, you couldn't tell the dif- 
ference.” 

“I hope you're right,” Victor said. 

“I’m right,” Mr. Pulaski said. “Re- 
member,” he added, cryptically, “the 
world is full of good people. You know 
Mr. Grimsley?” 

“No,” Victor 
ridiculous. 

“Ought to meet him. He'll be your 
next-door neighbor when the houses get 
built. Nice young man. Wife, two little 
ones. An accountant. He can do your 
income tax for you.” Mr. Pulaski smiled 
slightly. “He lost his mail, too.” 


wore, 


see 


said, at 


said, feeling a little 
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Queen Elizabeth 


(Continued from page 4) 


her carriage in Hyde Park, she has been 
the center of attention—and yet she has 
been constantly curbed by royal dis- 
cipline and duty. 

She learned French almost as soon 
as*she learned how to talk. German was 
added later. Languages and literature 
were and remain her favorite subjects. 
Mathematics was “not so good.” Her 
main task was mastering the economic 
and political history of almost every 
nation in the world, down to the minute 
details of the empire, and almost as 
great concentration on European and 
American development. In Washington 
it was proved no idle boast that she 
knows more American history than the 
average American girl. 

Elizabeth was a Girl Guide leader, 
and during World War II, as a sub- 
altern in the Auxiliary Territorial Serv- 
ice, she went through basic training 
and learned how to take a truck engine 
apart, as well as to drive it. 


Favorite Sports 


She draws and sketches and plays 
the piano well. She plays tennis, and her 
favorite sports are riding and swim- 
ming. In the British Isles her favorite 
dancing is to Scottish reels. She became 
acquainted with the American version— 
square dancing—during her Canadian 
visit, and loved every minute of it. She 
enjoyed sleigh-riding in northern Que- 
bec and riding with her husband, a 
minor speed-demon, at an eighty-mile- 
an-hour clip in a special car out west. 

Elizabeth has preferred sitting in the 
stalls at the theatre, but from now on 
the Royal Box is her fate. Her favorite 
performer is Danny Kaye, whom she 
and her sister Margaret have made a 
royal favorite. 

She and Philip made occasional visits 
to night clubs before her royal duties 
became heavier because of her father’s 
illness, but as reigning monarch she 
will curtail this too. 

Now that she is queen, Elizabeth will 
probably become even more remote— 
since her duties will be concentrated 
on affairs of state—not only from the 
public but also from her own family. 

She will see even less of her children, 
for whom she was able to spare little 
enough time during this past year. But 
she now occupies the position for which 
she was trained during her lifetime, and 
there is small doubt that she will fill it 
well. —JupitH Crist 


Mrs. Crist covered for The New York 
Herald Tribune the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth Il, then Princess Elizabeth, 
and her husband, Prince Philip, Duke 
of Edinburgh, to Canada and the 
United States last fall.) 











IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor. Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Quoin Bou 


Should I drink a quart of milk a 
though I am 
pounds overwe ight? There are 980 calo 


interest 


O 
day, even twenty-five 
ries in a quart of milk, and it seems too 
much when I add that to the other foods 
ar 


A. Dont skip milk even though vou 


ire on a reducing diet. You can cut 
down on calories by drinking skim milk 
buttermilk. They give you all the 
venefits of whole milk and 


Vitamin A, yet they have only the 


ind 
except fat 
half 


calories of whole milk. If you are over- 
weight, vou don’t need the fat in milk 
And you can more than make up for the 
Vitamin A missing in skim milk and 
buttermilk with a serving of any green 
or vellow veget ible 


QO In orde to save time in the 
morning, I prepare my lunch the night 


he fore Do 


value by being kept overnight? 


sandwiches lose any food 


A. No, tightly 
wrapped in waxed paper or aluminum 
foil and kept in the refrigerator until 
morning. Do not put sliced tomatoes or 
lettuce in these sandwiches, or they will 
be soggy and unappetizing by the time 
you eat them. Wrap lettuce and toma 
and add them to the 


provided they are 


toes separately 
sandwich at lunch time. 


Q. My feet perspire a great deal 
What can I do? 


A. Bathe you feet daily in warm 
water and wash with soap. Rinse in cool 
water. Change your socks at least twice 
daily. Spriukle a deodorant powder on 
your feet and inside your shoes to pre- 
vent bad odor. Nylon socks, inciden- 
tally, are not recommended for feet that 
perspire readily, because nylon does not 
absorb perspiration. Cotton or wool 
socks are best. 

_ oe ° 

Study Your Study Lamp. . . . You'll 
breeze through your homework when 
you have the right kind of light for eye 
comfort. Check the lamp on your desk 
or table to see if it does the job for you. 

Is the shade the right color? Pastel 
colored shades are best for balanced 
lighting. Avoid the dark green or red 
shades that usually come with so-called 
student lamps. 

Is the lamp tall enough? The light it 
sheds should spread evenly over your 
working surface. Be sure, however, that 
the lamp is not so tall that the bulb 
glares in your eyes. The lower part of 
the shade should be in line with your 
eves 

Is the lamp in the right place? Stand 
the lamp about 15 inches to the left of 
the center of the desk, and as close to 
the front as possible. If you are left- 
handed, place the lamp about 15 inches 
to the right. 





hind the run I 

Mark also finished third in shooting 
percentage sinking 273 of 558 shots 
for a 48.9 per cent And his 50- 
splurge against College 


iverage 


point Salem 


On the Mark 


West Virginia U.’s chief 
candidate for All-American 
honors—6-ft.-9-in 220-lb. 
high-scorer Mark Workman, 


FAme pertorm- 


bait. He 


either 


real pro 
shot 


1s and rebounds 


, 
with 


strong and agile 

thus. As 

m (W. Va.) H. S., big 

ry small mark in the 

tact, he just a 

27 points in 17 games 

Next year Mir Hyde 
changed into Dr. Jekyll. He pumped in 
439 points in 24 games for an average 
of 18.3, made the all-state team. 
As a Mark became practically 
unstoppable. He dunked 854 points in 


1 
a sopho 


was 


suddenly 


and 


semor 


(nay, im- 
points per 


an incredible 


of 36.7 


26 games for 
possible) average 
game! 
His high school coach, Clay Martin, 
“When I first saw Mark 
he was a terribly awkward kid, too 
clumsy to play much with either the 
varsity or B squad. But he had pride 
stick-to-itiveness. He would skip 
rope at home to improve his coordina- 
tion. And he'd never let the opponents’ 
‘riding’ get under his skin. He’d take it 
and keep right on playing. By the time 
he graduated, he was one of the great- 
est fensive players I'd ever seen,” 
Mark expects to play pro ball upon 
then branch into recreation 
work. His screen favorites are Richard 
Widmark and Kathryn Grayson. For 
he'll take Bing Crosby and Ralph 


Flanagan’s band 


says of him 


ind 


graduating 


music, 


**« Who is this guy Mark Workman? 
Or George Mikan? Or Clyde Lovellette? 
None of the a candle to a girl 
we know—Norma Schoulte, of Monona 
(lowa) H, S. In leading her school to 
i 132-12 victory ever Harpers Ferry in 
1 girls’ sectional tournament game, 
Norma sank 54 field goals and 3 fouls 
for 111 points! Norma is 6-feet 4-inches 
tall and, going into February, had a 
total of 3,722 points in four years of 
competition. Figuring roughly, that 
averages out to about 40 points a game! 

-HeRMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


m h Ids 





Pahdon Him! 


A Chicago man visiting in London 
was invited to a ball where everybody 
except himself talked with a very broad 
a, as people will do in England. The 
accent was puzzling to his Chicago ears 
but he did his best. 

He danced with the wife of his host. 
The lady spoke with an especially 
broad accent; also she was somewhat 
hefty. When they had finished the 
round of the floor, she was panting. 

“Shall we try another whirl?” askec 
the Chicago man. 

“Not now,” she said. 
out.” 

“Oh no,” he said. “Not darn stout— 
just nice and plump.” 


“I'm dahnced 


The Bowery News 


Dress Designer 


Agnes, a teen-ager, wanted to be a 
dress designer. She came down to the 
living room to greet her date and she 
was wearing an evening gown that her 
mother had never seen before. The 
startled mother stared at the daring cut 
of the gown, but Agnes rushed off be- 
fore her mother could ask any questions. 
After puzzling for a while about where 
she'd seen that material before, the 
mother dashed upstairs. “I knew it!” she 
called down to her husband. “Agnes has 
gone to that dance wearing my new 
taffeta bedspread.” 

New York Sun 
Facts of Life 


teen-aged boy, 
always give a 


“Dad,” puzzled a 
“what makes a man 
woman a diamond ring?” 

“The woman,” Dad sighed. 
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Put the Bee on Him 


An irate visitor darted angrily up to 
the beekeeper and complained: “One 
of your bees stung me, and I want you 
to do something about it.” 

“Certainly, madam. Just show me 
which bee it was and I'll have it pun- 
ished.” 


Capper's Weekly 


Strategy 


A young man recently dropped by 
an expensive restaurant and handed 
the waiter a dollar. 

“Thank you, sir,” the 
“I suppose you would like me 
serve a table for you this evening?” 

The young man shook his head. 
“No,” he whispered. “When I come in 
tonight with two girls, I want you to 
tell me all the tables are full. Then I 


can take the girls to a cheaper place.” 
Quote 


waiter smiled. 
to re- 


Riddle Me This 


A duck, a frog, and a skunk wanted 
to go to the movies. The admission was 
one dollar. Which one of the three 
couldn’t afford it? 

The skunk. The duck had a bill, the 
frog had a greenback, but the skunk 
had only a scent. 


Auld Lang Syne 

Gary and Lindsay, two of Bing Cros- 
by’s boys, were trying to hustle “Mr. 
Music” for new bicycles. Gary said: 
“You ask him!” 

“Nope,” Lindsay retorted. “It’s up to 
you to ask him. You're older—you've 
known him longer!” 


Hy Gardner in Coronet 


Sign of the Times 
A few years ago signs read, “Count 
change before leaving.” Now they read, 


“Don’t count on leaving any change.” 
Quote 


Overhead 

Joe: “I suppose you’ve heard the joke 
about the roof?” 

Moe a can’t say I have.” 

Joe: “That's as well. It’s 


your he od” 


just over 


The Big Squelch 
She: “Hello.” 
He: “How’s my girl?” 
She (enthusiastically): “Just fine!” 
He (coldly): “How do you know?” 


Canadian High News 


The Luck of the Irish 
Maisie: “Ireland should be the rich- 
est country in the world.” 
Hazie: “How is that?” 
Maisie: “Her capital has been Dub- 
lin for years.” 

















why 


is it important for 
you to know about 


CANCER? 


Cancer doesn’t often occur in 
younger people. It usually at- 
tacks women over 30, men over 
40. But if you learn a few sim- 
ple facts about the disease, you 
may be able to save the life of 
someone in your family or of a 
friend . . . and, some day, even 
your own. 


everyone should 
know that 


Cancer is curable if detected 
early and treated properly and 
promptly. 
Anyone who notices one of 
cancer’s warning signals in him- 
self should go to his doctor im- 
mediately. Any one of these 
seven danger signals may mean 
cancer but only a doctor can 
tell: 

1. Any sore that does not heal. 

2. A lump or thickening, in 
the breast or elsewhere. 

3. Unusual bleeding or dis- 


charge. 
4. Any change in a wart or 


mole. 

5. Persistent indigestion or 
difficulty in swallowing. 

6. Persistent hoarseness or 


cough. 
7. Any change in normal bow- 


el habits. 


you can help 
fight cancer 


3y remembering these simple 
facts. 

By letting your parents know 
they information 
about cancer from your family 
doctor or from the nearest office 


of the... 


can get more 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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ONTEST WINNERS 


FIRST PRIZE 


‘250.00 


Plus Expense-Free Trip to Washington, D.C. 
ROBERT THORSON 


Anaconda, Montana 





SECOND PRIZE 


175.00 


BERNICE KAMEI 


Kappa Kauai, Hawaiian Islands 





THIRD PRIZE 


100.00 





(TIE) 


ELSIE NELSON 


Trenton, New Jersey 


FRANK BEVINS 
Grundy, Virginia 
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John A. Hols, III 
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Clayton Jinks 
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M ew 1, New Jers 
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Donald McCrea 

De Ann Martin 
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Patricia Noone 

H Maryla 
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Jean Ralph 


Pat Schinkel 


Howard M. Spector 
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Stella Lois Ward 
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50 Honorable Mention Prizes of Deluxe 
Sheaffer Pens. Winners notified by mail. 


SHEAFFER’S 
CAMPUS LEADERS 


Congratulations to the finalists in Sheaffer's nation- 
wide essay contest! The level of excellence in all 
entries submitted made judging extremely difficult. 
The ideas suggested, the thought applied, show 
conclusively that American students are well quali- 
fied to take over the reins of leadership which will 
pass into their hands. 

Sheaffer's writing instruments have assumed 
leadership through excellence, quality, faithful 
service and proud performance. Choose Sheaffer's 
for classwork, college, for career years. And 
remember it's the perfect gift for every occasion. 
You are always assured of the most advanced 
features, smartest design, the very best value in 
Sheaffer's—the writing equipment you'll be most 
proud to own. 


SHEAFFERS 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IA., U.S.A. 
IN CANADA: MALTON, ONTARIO 





Off the Press 


Life’s Picture History of Western Man. 
Time, Inc., New York. 306 pp., $10. 


“A Feast for the Eyes” is the caption 
which introduces a brief section on 
Venetian art in the Life-size pages of 
this book. The caption might with jus 
tice be the’ sub-title for this work, if 
Life’s editors were given to immodesty. 
They have attempted nothing less than 
a history of Europe front ancient Greece 
to the transplanting of Western man on 
American shores. Admittedly it is 
an integrated history, but considerable 


not 


unity is derived from the sweeping and 
often jaunty introductions to the major 
sections on times, the Middle 
Ages, the 18th century 
England, the age of revolutions (text 
by Crane Brinton), and the American 
idea (text by John K. Jessup) 

There are gathered in these pages the 
vivid works of painters, sculptors, map- 
makers, and others who are skilled in 
capturing in various media the meaning 


ancient 
Renaissance, 


of the times in which they lived. Each 
or black 


keen com 


contribution, whether in color 
and white, is enlivened by 
mentary. Much of it will be familiar to 
readers of Life 1947, but there is 


considerable that is new 


since 


The editors of this picture history 
have not white-washed the horrors of 
the past. They sul 
the idea of progress. It is to the [ nited 
States the 
heritage of Western man 


scribe generally to 


however, that they entrust 


Teachers and mature students will 


welcome this major pictorial work 


Policy 
Taft. 


for Americans, by 


Doubleday, N. Y 


A Foreign 
Robert A 


127 pp., $2 


“We may be 
peace in the world passing 
through the fire of a third world war 
if we have wise leadership,” writes Sen- 
itor Taft, who is seeking the Republi- 
can nomination for the Presidency. Our 
leadership, according to the 


able to achieve real 


without 


present 
Senator, has been blundering in foreign 
fields since 1939. Both Presidents Roose 
velt and Truman.have exceeded their 
constitutional authority in 
troop movements. We invited the in- 


vuthorizing 


vasion of Korea by Administration state 
ments that the peninsula was indefen- 
sible. We have made commitments all 
our 
capacity to keep. These are the Sena 
tor’s views on wrong with 
American foreign policy, and he singles 
out many specific moves from the land- 
ing of American troops in Iceland to 
our “illegal” use of force in Korea. 

On the positive side, Senator Taft 
offers a program which will narrow our 


over the world which are beyond 


what is 


financial and manpower commitments 
all over the world. At the same time, 
he is vigorously opposed to any ap- 
peasement of the U. S. S. R. He places 
emphasis on air power as a means of 
defending the United States, doubts 
that the Russians can deliver an atomic 
bomb, would support Chiang on For- 
and demands that Western Eu 
rope (which cannot be regarded as a 
unit, according to the Senator) shoulder 


mosa, 


its fair share of the rearmament burden 

Although Senator Taft’s 
statements are qualified, as for example, 
his support of the U. N., he has per- 
formed a making 


many of 


public service in 
known his foreign policy views in com 
pact, vigorous, and readable form. 

Civil Liberties Under Attack, by Henry 

S. Commager, Robert K. Carr, Zecha 

riah Chafee, Jr., Walter Gellhorn, 

Curtis Bok, James P. Baxter, III, 

Clair Wilcox, ed. U. of Pennsylvania 

Press. 155 pp., $3.50. 

“The great revolutions in history were 
in Bourbon France and Czarist Russia, 
nations completely equipped with sedi 
tion laws and censorship,” we are re 
minded by Professor Chafee of Harvard. 
It is against such laws and controls in 
that the authors rise 


our own country 


to “speak in the calm tones of common 


sense. 

In the opening essay, Dr. Commager 
of Columbia takes the ap- 
proach that the present atmosphere of 


pragmatic 


repression is driving first-rate men from 
government work; that 
criticism are forcing us 
foreign policy; that “by 
at our freedoms . we 
forfeit security.” 

Professor Robert Carr of Dartmouth 
contends that the fight 
nation can be won more rapidly if the 
President’s Civil Rights Program is en 
Walter Gellhorn, Professor of 

Columbia, finds that loyalty 
placed a dangerous block 


limitations on 
into errors of 
hacking away 
will in the end 


against discrimi 


acted 
Law at 
probes have 
in the path of scientific progress. Judge 
Bok of the 
lively historical account of censorship 
of the 
In the concluding essay, Dr. Baxter 


Philadelphia bench gives a 
arts, especially literature. 


President of Williams College, declares 
that loyalty oaths for teachers are. of 
little value in combating Communists, 
but have caused useful and idealistic 
faculty resign. He holds 
that avowed Communists should be dis- 
missed from their faculty 
since “the minimum requirements for 
Communist Party membership disquali- 
fy them from belonging to the company 
of scholars.” This conclusion conflicts 
with the views of some contributors 


members to 


positions, 


3-T 


who believe that Americans should not 
lose their livelihood because of unpopu- 
lar beliefs they may hold. 

Since a concern for civil liberties is 
common to most Americans, although 
we may differ as to the best ways of 
lectures at 
wide 


these 
deserve a 


them, 
College 


safeguarding 
Swarthmore 
audience. 


War in Korea. The Report of a Woman 
Correspondent, by Mar 
guerite Higgins. Doubleday, New 
York. 223 pp., $2.75. 


Combat 


The front-line dispatches by Miss 
Higgins made the Korean War more 
understandable to Herald Tribune read 
ers. This book will help us to under 
problems she faced as a 
woman correspondent and the faith 
which enabled her to withstand the dirt 
and death in Korea during 1950. We 
are carried forward from the fall of 
Seoul, the retreat to the south, the sur- 
prise landing at Inchon, and the heroic 
resistance of trapped Marines, to the 
Chinese intervention at the end of the 
Miss Higgins’ own battle to re 
main in Korea where there 
“facilities” for women is told with the 
same economy of phrase and pointed 
that characterize the battle 
scene reporting. 

In a chapter on “The Enemy,” she 
dispels the all too prevalent idea that 
the only thing the Communists have is 


stand the 


year 
were no 


dialogue 


manpower. The enemy is as deft with 
a machine gun or mortar as any G. I 
She shares with many who have fought 
in Korea the idea that we cannot train 
our troops too rigorously for the hard 
ships at the front. Miss Higgins be 
lieves that the Korean War is the start 
of World War III and that we should 
be thinking in terms of an army of 14 
million rather than 3% million. 


United States Politics 
and American Political Almanac 
Richard Nowinson, editor-in-chief. 
Capitol House, Inc., 53 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 14. 955 pp., $20 


Who's Who in 


If a local politician should start toss 
ing his weight around, you might ask 
him whether he’s listed in Who’s Who 
in United States Politics. If he is not 
enshrined in this heavy but handsome 
volume, his place in the political firma 
ment is far from fixed. For in these en 
cyclopedia-size pages there are 10,000 
biographies of Republican, Democratic, 
and minority party politicians; a listing 
of 7,000 state legislators; and the names 
and addresses of 25,000 members of 
national, state, and local political com- 
mittees. An invaluable index offers 
guidance to a variety of political infor- 
mation. The pages are enlivened by 
portraits, cartoons, and politics-in-action 
phetos. —Howarp L. Hurwirz 





Readers’ Exchange 


Comments and suggestions appreciated. Questions answered. 


Teachers in Politics 

Dear Sir 
We Sach) nv more te ichers 
i : Every once in 
s the question as 


we should |} 


t 

lave more 

teachers taking part actively in politics 
Some folks who do not want any tax 

l particular thinking 
} rs should 


ind their own s 


quite 


1 
ie@ 


D 
pa 


et better 


One ot 


rt 


outstanding weak 
nesses of our democracy is the great 


lack 


ind education to 


of those best qualified by training 


1 
take part in ward 


neetings. The average person to whom 


you talk has a rather 
the routine operation of 


. 1 1 
Teachers by the 


poor opinion of 
the political 
machines thousands 
should get right into the political ward 
their neutrality and 
their fellow citizens 
hich party 


groups and share 
impartiality with 
It really does not 
they help just so long as they put their 
full weight of training and ability be- 


matter w 


nic 


hind some politic al party. 
If I were the dictator of this country 


I would see to it that every teacher who 
worked actively in politics would get an 
wutomatic salary increase of 25 per cent. 
They 


would be teaching practical civics 


idults while instilling the theory 


into the We 


ret both better politics and better teach 


rising generation would 


fell swoop 


ers In ome I 


D. P. McCallum 


Read TAB Reviews Aloud 
Gentlemen 
Our class, the 7a of Monticello (N. Y.) 
High School, has been eagerly scanning 
Book Club News for 


lections. When we re 


your Teen Age 
monthly book s 
] class we 
review1ng Our 
brary unl 

We have been wondering who writes 
llent vi of the books. We 


) 
‘ | 


1 would write 


r 


Heckler 
We're glad 


longer descr 


Bonnie 


Radio Program Guides Wanted 


tr 


ta English 
High School 


the students of the 
W » (Tex.) 
unit i he 


We 


movies 


Phenomenal Response 
Dear Sir 
ught that you might like to know 
he requests for information on 
World 


League pro- 


amateur radio as a result of the 
Week civics articles on our 
gram have been little short of phenom- 
Naturally, some of these are from 
curiosity seekers, but just the same the 
volume of mail referring to the article 
exceeds that received as a result of any 
other publicity over the past few years. 

Harry Paston 

Assistant Sec retary 

The American Radio Relay League 

West Hartford, Connecticut 


enal 


Corner 


S OUR teacher-readers may have ob- 
served, my “corner” is far from being 


feature of the weekly 
It appears when there 


an every issue 


} 


teacher edition. 


is space for me to “say a few words.” 
I've not had an oppor 
now death 


death [| wish very much 


Conseque ntly 


tunity until to mention the 
of a friend 
to have recorded in the pages of Scho- 
Raymond F. MePartlin, for 28 


and editor on the Boston 


lastic 
years a write! 
Globe 


long-time fellow-w 


Even his 

Boston 
Globe who wrote the obituary didn't 
know it, but Ray McPartlin was the first 
editor and the co-founder of Scholastic 
editor 
for only is, it’s quite possible 
that I might not have taken the 


leap into the cold—though te npting 


died sé veral \ eeks go 


ker on the 


) > ; . 
Ithough Ray continued as our 


three mor 
initial 
waters of the publishing business with- 
mut him 
We were graduates of Dart 
uC n Jume 1920. We both 
> | ly 


‘oh-so-eager” to be editors and 


: : 
publishers. Forfy months after our grad 
I] { ve put out 

tern Pennsyl- 


uation trom ¢ 
the first issu 


ecame 


{{ 


Rav was red 
in Manche New 
It was what he w 1. He was a natu 
1} ‘ st 

ral porn new er ma l 1 ever 
one. He took taved in Pitts 
burgh (my ' : o edit and 

been at 


ye } > 
paper impsnire 


1 ; 
Knew 


run the eight-page w I've 
it ever since 

In 1922, I tried 
Scholast But about that 


Rav to 
me on 
ind in addition to the 
loved dail 
Boston Glole 
there a 


€ litor, 


1 ‘ 
there wasa @ 
girl, Ray also 
1 
So when the 


1923 he irted 


newspaper 

heck 
fine 
and 


until his 


| 
WOTK 
oned in 
night 


career as reporter 


a career which lasted 
alt. of 
Despite 
holastic 
of his craftsm 
That’s why, despite his remoteness from 
today’s Scholastic Magazines, I wish to 
record here again this personal tribute 


1 quondam partner but a 


issociation with 
he left a permanent imprint 


inship on it and on me 


to him as 
deathless friend. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





